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EMBERS. 
‘TILL the embers glow, 

IO Though the fire is faint and low, 
Though the frost is on the pane, 
And the year is on the wane, 

Still the embers glow. 

In the pine wood deep, 

Where the shadows lie asleep, 
Where the storm complains at night, 
And the winter drifts are white, 

In the pine wood deep, 


Stands the Christmas tree, 
Waiting for the children’s glee; 
Waiting for the mother’s hand, 
And the joyous household band, 

Stands the Christmas tree 


In the shops so bright, 
Stuffs with rainbow hues of light, 
Costly, carven, rich, and rare, 
Curious gifts beyond compare, 

Bloom untouched by blight, 
Catch the eye and lure the heart, 
Weaving spells with mystic art, 

In the shops so bright. 

Life is glad and gay, 
Set to dancing-time of holiday, 
Home and hearth o’erflow with cheer, 
Love enfolds its near and dear, 

Life is glad and gay 

Yes, the embers glow! 
Though the fire is faint and low, 
Though the frost is on the pane, 
And the year is on the wane, 

Yet the embers glow 

ManGaret E. SANGsTER 


THE PREFERENCES OF CHILDREN. 

TYYHERE was once a little girl, dark-eyed and in 
| tense, who, now that she is a white-haired woman, 
remembers how unhappy she was made during a 
whole winter by being compelled to wear a certain 
odd-looking cloak to school. The cloak was warm 
and comfortable; it was also quaintly pretty; but it 
was not in the fashion. A thrifty mother, in antici- 
pation of a mode that actually came into vogue 
twenty years later, manufactured the little maid’s 
cloak out of a gay tartan shawl, matching the 
brilliant plaids with precision, and trimming sleeves 
and collar and the garment’s hem with long knotted 
fringe. It was really a very striking garment. 

The cloak was wadded and lined and quilted. It 
was a marvel of comfort. 

But the child who wore it was wretched, feeling 
herself a target for every eye, knowing that whole 
squares off people would say: ‘‘There comes Gertrude. 
She has that odd plaid woollen cloak on, made out of 
ashawl. Fancy!’ She fretted and fumed and cried 
over her cloak; rubbed it against nails to tear it, and 
against paint to spot it, with only one burning wish, 
like fire in her veins, that some fortunate fate would 
separate her and her torment. The cloak gave the 
child a miserable winter. 

All this was forty years ago, when parents felt that 
‘discipline must be maintained.” § scretly, the mo- 
ther lamented the hour when she had invested her 
little one in the clothing which had proved so great 
a trial, but she felt that it would be weak and silly to 
indulge Gertrude by the purchase of another cloak. 
She feared, too, to encourage vanity. The cloak was 
not laid aside till the snows melted and the spring 
came. Over the gulf of twoscore years the child, 
herself the mother of girls, keenly recalls the experi- 
ences of that winter, and in her own practice always 
consults her children’s preferences in choosing their 
clothing. They are allowed to exercise their own 
taste as to colors and shapes, the mother wisely recog- 
nizing the fact that, once arrayed to their liking, they 
will think little more about the matter. 

Should not childish preferences have the same 
respect shown them which we courteously accord to 
the wishes and sentiments,even to the random caprices, 
of those who are mature in years and judgment? A 
child’s vanity is far more sedulously cultivated, his 
self-consciousness and consequent awkwardness far 
more certainly insured, by exalting clothing into a 
concern of great importance and by ignoring a child’s 
expressed fancies, than by treating the whole thing as 
of comparatively smal! account. 

‘*My daughter Mary set her heart on an electric- 
blue gown trimmed with narrow bands of fur this 
winter. I would not let her have it, because I did 
not want her mind to dwell on her clothing. Sol 
bought her a crimson cloth, with velvet garniture, 
just as handsome and as costly. I acted on princi- 
ple.” 
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Yes, dear Roman matron! But Mary hates the 
crimson, and she would have been contented with the 
blue, and was it worth while to stir up her dislike 
over a thing so petty? To indulge the preferences of 
children, whenever we can easily do so, is a safe rule. 
Childhood should never have a needless brier on its 
pathway. 


MR. DAMROSCH’S SINGING CLASSES. 


OME one had been 

talking of music, 
and Mrs. Panderfelt, 
who had joined our 
rroup about Professor 
*rodgers in the farther 
room, asked him if he 
had heard of the sing- 
ing lessons given b 
so Mr. Frank F aetene 
every Sunday after- 
noon at the Cooper Union. Even Mrs. Panderfelt feels the 
fascination of the Professor’s presence, and likes to leave the 
gayer throng in the other rooms for him. 

Mrs. Panderfelt, by-the-way, has a little habit into which 
she always slips before the world—even the world at Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s. Every woman of successful prominence 
has one, I have noticed—a pose, a trick of manner; call it 
what you will. They all serve, | suppose, certain purposes 
of protection, as of barriers against poachers on their re- 
serves, That pretty, brown-eyed Mrs. Philip Hartwell, 
whose husband goes to Washington next winter, has the 
sympathetic pose—sympathy having long ago been called 
by Arthur Helps the * universal solvent.” It has made her 
yopularity in the West, without destroying her dignities, 
Ko one thinks of overstepping her lines. 

With Mrs. Panderfelt the habit is one of simplicity. Her 
talk is always of affairs of general interest, not so exclusive 
as to make the most sensitive feel out inthe cold. Her own 
gayer life is never obtruded. She leaves that, like her jew- 
els, at home, to be taken for granted. Her simplicity is not 
always interesting, I confess. Still, we listen. It is the 
deference we pay, maybe, to her millions. We have a little 
awe of them. We are democratic enough to abjure social 
distinctions in our politics, but money is a different affair. 
We don’t know how to deny its influence. 

**T never dreamed,” said Mrs. Panderfelt, speaking of the 
classes, ‘‘ that I should find them so inspiring. I made a mis- 
take and arrived before the doors were open, but I was glad 
of it, even with the wind around the Fourth Avenue corner 
nearly sweeping me off my feet. I liked to watch the groups 
of young people as they gathered. One is so sure of enthusi- 
asm if people come early and wait. There were twelve hun- 
dred in their seats when Mr. Damrosch began at four o'clock, 
and so many hundreds waiting, and this only the fifth Sun- 
day, that he announced two other classes in different parts of 
town. It’s all a labor of love with him, and I never saw any 
man so fitted for the work. His personality is delightful. 
He has none of the despairs over errors and discords of the 
musician of tradition, but the most exquisite, kindly, fasci 
nating humor, Yet, while the class is made to laugh at its 
own mistakes, it corrects every one of them. And his own 
ear is so delicate, he detects the false note in any part of 
the building. They broke into loud cheers when Mr Dam- 
rosch told them that at this rate they could join a chorus be- 
fore long. He told me, however, that his particular object 
was to cultivate a love of music among the working classes, 
to teach them to read it, so that at least their evenings at 
home could be happier. The ten cents admission is to pay 
for the printing of the music sheet each one receives.” 

“TI think,” said the Professor, his spectacles off, his face 
to the fire, ‘‘few people understand how full a pulse some- 
times beats in a great city—a pulse on which no one save the 
real lover of his fellows ever puts a finger, or thinks to pre- 
scribe for.” 

When every one had gone, little Miss Trowbridge, as her 
habit sometimes is, putting her arm through Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler’s, sat near her on the sofa. ‘‘ I wish you could see Marion 
Johnson's wedding presents. All her family put their heads 
together to make her table lovely. Twenty-six dozen small 
pieces like forks and things. Then four silver compote 
dishes, and just beauties of candelabra, and a great silver 
tray with the tea service to match. And casters too, and a 
necklace besides, fur herself, just a river of light. I hate to 
send anything among all that gorgeousness.” 

“When you go home,” said Mrs Van Twiller, gayly,“ write 
at the head of your Christmas and wedding-present list 
those lines of Tennyson's, my child, about the value of all 
gifts to loyal hearts, varying as the giver.” 














WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ISLE OF KINGS. 

| eyed American, on visiting Evgland, desires eagerly 

to have a look at three things—a queen, a parish beadle, 
and a powdered footman. In each case, although in vary- 
ing degrees, there is a certain mixture of reverence with the 
curiosity, and the first view of either wonder is tinged with 
a certain awe. In the case of her Majesty, this vague feel- 
ing is soon merged in one of genuine respect for the strong 
and womanly qualities which have held their own, and sus- 
tained the. very throne itself, during a period of seething 
changes; and for the really imperial dignity which gives 
impressiveness to an else inelegant figure. But there is no 
denying the fact that to the average American just arrivin 
in Europe royalty exists as a subject of curiosity above a 
other attributes. The time has passed, by nearly a hundred 
years, when it was a matter of serious antagonism; when one 
could even speak, like the old court. lady whom Mrs. Jameson 
quotes, of ‘ces bétes des rois.” The kings are no longer 
beasts or villains; they remain only as objects of curiosity. 
Even the remarkable novel of Cherbuliez, Les Rois en Ezil, 
describing the utterly debilitated condition of exiled princes 
in Paris, presents the royal blood in more vigorous form than 
that in which it shows itself to the average American ima- 
gination. 

It was different, indeed, when, in the second year of the 
first French republic, Sylvain Maréchal wrote his *‘ The 
Last Judgment of Kings, a Prophecy in Prose, played upon 
the Theatre of the Republic,” with the merciless motto, 
**Tandem!” (At length!) The name of Sylvain Maréchal 
should be dear to women, for he it was who published, in 
1800, that brilliant essay, “‘ Ought, Women to learn the Alpha- 
bet?” which has gone through successive editions, and been 
the theme of various discourses for nearly a hundred years. 
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But in this little play we see him at the height of revolu- 
tionary fervor; it is written, as Bismarck might say, ‘in 
blood and iron”; it represents a period when to be a king 
was held as implying enmity to the human race; when, in 
hopeless hostility to the whole life, the hope of a period lay 
in the forcible extinction of the whole tribe; when it was not 
enough to hang or guillotine individual monarchs, but the 
class collectively must be seized, and, in the true French 
manner, annihilated in a play. The drama itself (Le Juge- 
ment dernier des Rois, Prophétie en un Acte) would seem 
actually to have been put upon the stage, for the very names 
of the actors — Monvet, Dugazon, Baptiste - le - jeune, and 
others—are set inst the cters they depicted. The 
only woman on the scene, the Empress Catherine II., was 
acted by one Michot, of whom it does not appear whether 
the performer was & man or a woman. 

The very scenery of the play, on the rising of the curtain, 
was unexampled and defiant. A volcano in the background, 
occasionally flaming; the sea ou one side; and in the fore- 
ground a cabin beneath a great rock, on which occurs 
this weird inscription: ‘* It is better to have for a neighbor 
a volcano than aking.” Below appear the words, ** Liberty, 
Equality.” An old man is carving other inscriptions on 
the rock at sunrise, and he is saying that it is just twenty 
years since he banished himself to this lonely isle, to be far 
from the sight of kings. While he speaks a boat appears, 
and he hides himself behind the great rock, There come 
ashore twenty revolutionists, or sans-culottes, from as many 
different nations of Europe. They see his footsteps; they 
read with amazement his inscriptions; and the Frenchman, 
the German, the Spaniard, the Englishman, the Sardinian 
unite in wonder at what they see. ‘‘It is some martyr of 
the old régime; he has doubtless died without hearing of the 
liberty of all Europe.” Suddenly he appears, and they all 
exclaim, ‘‘Good old man! venerable old man! how came 
you here?” He explains, and they embrace him. He tells 
his tale of personal and family wrongs received at the hands 
of a brutal aristocracy. They tell him that all that is gone 
by, and there is not a king left in Europe. He says that 
they are joking at the expense of a poor old man. They 
answer that ‘‘ true sans-cudottes honor old age, and do not 
make a jest of it as courtiers do.” Then in answer to the 
question, what has become of the dethroned kings, they 
reply that this is very simple, they have them all on board 
the ship. 

All, that is, but one, whom they have guillotined. Then, 
while waiting for further demonstration, the old man pro- 
ceeds, with some canoe-loads of gentle islanders who op- 
portunely appear, to perform an incantation. The old man 
first presents the savages to the sans-culoties of Europe. 
“On fraternise, on *embrasse,” and after these fraternal em- 
braces the good old man mounts the rock, and offers to the 
sun-god the fruits which the islanders have brought. Then 
the kings disembark; *‘ they enter on the scene one by one, 
sceptre in hand, royal robe upon the shoulders, crown on 
the head, and round the neck a long iron chain, of which a 
sans-culotte holds the other end. A German sans-culotte then 
introduces his emperor, Francis II., describing his misdeeds 
and shaking his chain; an Englishman leads King George; 
a Prussian brings King William; and the Spanish Charles, 
the Neapolitan Ferdinand, the Polish Stanislas Augustus, the 
Russian Catherine, and finally the Pope himself are brought 
in turn upon the scene. Each is briefly impeached; each 
makes a feeble defence; but they are all left to themselves 
upon the island, and the sans-culoties sail away. The sover- 
eigns turn and denounce one another; all but the Czarina, 
who, true to her habits, begins to coquet with the kings. 
They soon fight among themselves, and the ground is strewn 
with fragments of chains,crowns, sceptres, and royal mantles. 
The sans-culottes return and bring a cask of biscuit. For this 
they fight more pitiably than ever, when suddenly the King 
of Naples, more experienced than the rest, perceives that the 
volcano is ready to burst forth. It begins its eruption, and 
soon reaches the sovereigns; le feu assiége lea row de toutes 
parts; they fall in burning flames and are swallowed up in 
the bowels of the earth.” Thus easily did the unflinching 
Sylvain Maréchal dissolve in imagination the pageant of 
royalty. But in actual experience it holds its a ey 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MEN’S DRESS. 


OCIETY men who are noted for correct and elegant 
dressing are having their coats this season made with 
shortened waist closely fitted and long skirts. Vests are 
mostly single-breasted, cut mp tn notched collar. Trou- 
sers are cut straight, a little closer in the leg, and small at the 
bottom. 
FOR DAY WEAR. 


The fashionable morning coat is a three-buttoned cut- 
away of black worsteds or rough cheviots. The vest is of 
the same black material, and the dark trousers are of striped 
cassimere or Angora, and a few are of plaids. A waistcoat 
of fancy vesting, dotted or checked, sometimes accompanies 
this suit. Business and travelling suits are of colored checks 
and plaids throughout. The coat is in sack shape. Brown 
and gray ure the colors preferred. Plain cheviots in cinna- 
mon-brown shades are also used for these suits. 

Long English frock-coats reaching to the knee or even 
below, and buttoned close and high, are as universally worn 
here as in London. They are put on at noon by men of 
fashion, and worn to afternoon entertainments, weddings, 
receptions, etc., as invariably as evening dress is donned for 
dinner. They are made of soft black Angora, with a vest 
of the same, and are worn with dark striped trousers. With 
this suit is a white silk four-in-hand or an Ascot scarf, in 
which is thrust a pin of Oriental pearl. The large bouton- 
niére is of white blossoms massed together, or at present a 
single chrysanthemum suffices. The buttoned shoes have 

tent-leather foxing, and the gloves are peari-colored kid. 

his is the correct dress for an usher at a day wedding, for 
the groom, best man, and also for guests, though tan and 
oak colored gloves are worn in preference by many guests. 
A silk hat with widened brim completes this suit. 


EVENING DRESS. 


Dress suits are made throughout of fine black worsteds or 
soft Angoras. There is no change in the shape of the even- 
ing coat and vest, the latter being either black or white, as 
the wearer chooses. The trousers have down their outside 
seams braid half an inch or three-quarters wide. 


OVERCOATS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


Overcoats for day wear are of plain dark melton or beaver 
cut long and straight from the shoulders, though by no means 
so long and loose as the box-coats for driving. They are 
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single-breasted mostly, with lapped or with strapped seams. 
Lighter overcoats are made of gray or black Shetland or 
Angoras. Covert coats for moruving wear are cut very short, 
of the familiar tan-brown English fabric. The Inverness 
coat with a cape is still preferred as the dress overcoat for 
evening wear. Mackintoshes of tan-colored or navy-blue 
cloth, made waterproof, are lined with plaid flannel, and have 
velvet collar. They are loose straight box-coats fifty-six 
inches long, double - breasted, and fastened by large pearl 
buttons. They may be had with or without a cape and with 
numerous pockets for $47 or $48. 


HORSEMEN’S ATTIRE. 


Gentlemen riders at the Horse Show were decidedly Eng- 
lish in dress, with black or dark brown cut-away coat, leg- 
gings, and boots. Fashionable tailors suggest for horsemen’s 
weur any black coat short enough to clear the saddle, bag 
breeches of whip-cords or of Bedford cord, with box-clot 
leggings. Conservative men ride in the Park in any morn- 
ing suit, with either sack or cut-away coat, merely having 
their trousers closely strapped under their boots. 

SNOWY LINEN. 

Plain shirt bosoms of three or four thicknesses of linen 
are preferred for day and evening alike this season. Two 
small studs are most worn, but sets are sold in threes. Linen 
collars are straight high bands measuring from two inches 
and a half to two and three-quarters in width. Some men 
let the corners of the collar roll over naturally, while others 
wear them to meet. Cuffs are worn large, with square cor- 
ners, the edges just meeting for linked buttons, or else lap- 
ping for the single large buttons that are worn again. 


* SCARFS AND MUFFLERS. 


White silk scarfs are worn in the afternoon, and dark 
scarfs in the morning. The shapes are the large four-in-hand, 
tied in a small knot, with broad flowing ends, and the wide 
puffed Ascot scarf. The handsomest white scarfs are in 
fine bird's eye patterned silks that are-soft and lustrous, and 
these are chosen for day weddings and receptions, for 
groom, best man, ushers, and guests. The novelty just 
offered for morning wear is the four-in-hand scarf of bright 
Scotch plaid silk. More familiar scarfs are of subdued col- 
oring, of intricate Persian designs, or of small brocaded 
figures. Olive brocaded scarfs are worn with brown suits 
by men who are fond of novelties. Russian-blue scarfs are 
brocaded in small black designs. Dark green grounds have 
orange arabesque patterns. A navy-blue silk, called Brus- 
sels twill, powdered with white spots or small horseshoes, 
is chosen by Englishmen or men with English tastes for 
scarfs all the year round. Black satin scarfs are still worn 
all day, and narrow black ties are worn in the evening at 
stag parties. White lawn ties for full evening dress are 
wider than those of last season, and should be tied in the 
new bow that has the strap quite wide and flat instead of 
being folded. Extreme styles of black cravats are tied in a 
large bow with butterfly ends. Mufflers for day use are 
large squares of very dark blue silk dotted with white, and 
of such fine quality that they cost $9 each. Criukled crape 
mufflers for wearing with dress suits are in pearl shades, 
pinkish lavender, and white, at $10. 


HOSIERY, HANDKERCHIEFS, AND GLOVES. 


Black hosiery is worn almost altogether, plain socks of 
Balbriggan or of merino being used generally, while for 
dress are black silk socks very lightly embroidered with black 
over the instep and up the sides. Linen handkerchiefs with 
half-inch hem have the initial embroidered @ jour in two 
tones of silk in a large medallion; this open-patterned letter 
is in two shades of copper-color or of Russian blue on day 
handkerchiefs, and is pure white on those for evening. 
A box of half a dozen such bandkerchiefs prettily assorted 
for a Christmas present costs $15. Large silk handkerchiefs 
or mufflers come in college colors with an appropriate initial, 
as one of Yale-blue silk with a large white * Y ” embroidered 
in a corner, another of orange silk with a huge black ‘‘ P” 
for Princeton, and still others in Columbia blue and Harvard 
crimson. 

Heavy goat-skin gloves with stitched lapped seams and 
fastened by one large horn button are worn in the street in 
various tan shades, as the light oak tan, golden tan, reddish- 
brick tan, and Badminton, a still darker shade. It is good 
form to wear street gloves one or two sizes too large for the 
hand. For church are English gloves of heavy kid in tan 
shades stitched with self colors. The guests at afternoon 
entertainments wear either pearl or tan colored gloves, The 
point is still made of pearl gloves stitched with pearl for the 
groom and his best man at day weddings, while those of the 
ushers have black stitching. Occasionally tan-colored Suéde 
gloves are worn by ushers. Evening gloves are of the palest 
pearl tint without showy stitching. 


SHOES AND HATS. 


Laced Blicher shoes of calf-skin now rival buttoned boots 
for ordinary wear. They are made up heavily, with medi- 
um-wide toes, broad soles, and low heels. Russet-colored 
Blichers are now offered for winter as well as summer wear. 
The buttoned shoe for afternoon and evening has patent- 
leather vamp with top of heavy kid. There is an effort 
to bring Congress gaiters into favor again. 

Silk hats to wear with English frock-coats and evening 
suits have the wide English brim well rolled on the side, the 
curl half-round. The crowns, in hatters’ parlance, are ‘* con- 
siderably bell-shaped,” and are of two depths, those for 
young men measuring six inches and a fourth, while those 
for older men are a quarter of an inch higher. The stiff 
feit Derby hat is made with the crown of four depths, five 
inches and a half, the medium height, being the most popu- 
lar; brims are like those of silk hats. Seal and coffee brown 
are the colors most worn. The soft hats called Alpine and 
Homburg have come into great favor for general wear in 
light shades of brown and in very dark green. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR MEN. 


As Christmas will soon be here the jewellers’ ge are 
filled with scarf-pins, studs, and buttons that will make ap- 
propriate gifts for men. Olivines, or green garnets, lighter 
than emeralds and with more life in them, are brought from 
the Ural Mountains, and, mounted in quaint shapes—lizards, 
parrots’ heads, frogs, fishes, and bugs, all with diamond eyes 
—make most unique scarf-pins. Swords and Spanish rapiers 
with diamond hilts are smaller scarf-pins than those now 
worn by ladies. Baroque pearls—fresh-water pearls of nat- 
ural shape—are mounted fancifully, as their irregular 
shape may suggest, as daggers, torches, pipes, or as Indian 
arrow-heads, one quite black pearl being made to represent 
a hammer of the stone age, while another pin is a gavel of 
pearl, and still another pearl appears to be a miniature block 
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of ice. Newer pins than the favorite pear-shaped Oriental 
pearl are a collection of small Oriental pearls thrown to- 
her in a close bunch; these are very effective, and cost 

16, unless a diamond is added in the centre, when the ex- 

nse is greater. For colored stones a small fire-opal glow- 
ing in the midst of small white diamonds is very beautiful. 
Rose-diamond pins set in silver represent a quail, a fox, a 
rabbit, swallow, or dog when chosen as gifts for men, while 
for ladies these little onds are set in heart-shape, with a 
fleur-de-lis in the centre, or as a crown or bow-knot. Ame- 
thysts of the deep royal purple shade now in favor are 
brought from Siberia and set in gold and white enamel and 
in exquisite ete oem Among new pins is a fully 
formed Greek pitcher studded with tiny rubies, a champagne 
glass of rubies with diamonds, also an axe and an arrow- 
head of sapphires with diamonds. 

For men who love horses are very large crystal pins cut 
and painted at the back to represent famous horses, or a 
coach-and-four, a tandem, or a going-to-cover cart. Racing 
plates of Salvator and other favorite horses are copied in 
gold, with small diamonds for the nails. Other pins are a 
whiffictree of gold and platinum, a gold riding-crop, a 
platinum bit, a coaching-whip in diamonds and platinum, 
and a saddle or a collar of gold. 

Flag scarf-pins of gold enamel are in great variety; they 
represent the pripcipal colleges, giving the college color and 
name, also many clubs, and, in anticipation of the Columbian 
Fair, flags of many nations have been the models for pins. 

Inexpensive gold pins, new this season, are of Chinese 
dragon, cobra, and other serpent designs, also horses’ 
heads, a dagger, a scimitar, and perhaps a brownie, or a 
rooster. Football pins represent the ball in gold with the 
college name enamelled in true colors. Scarf-holders also 
come in football shape, and in the flags of different clubs 
and countries. 

Shirt-studs for dress are three small Oriental pearls, a set 
always having three, though many men wear buttwo. They 
cost $36 and upward. Plain dull Roman gold studs at $5a 
set are more sold than all others, while some men prefer 
studs of white enamel that look like linen buttons, 

Sleeve-butitons of plain gold and platinum with a chased 
border are the size of a dime. Others are of pierced 
rold, or with gold and platinum together, pierced in scrolls. 
inked buttons are small ovals of white enamel and gold 
with a design of acanthus leaves, or else plaques of plain 
gold with floral Louis Quinze border. Very yellow Indian- 
gold buttons are handsome. Basket-weaving in gold and 
platinum makes effective buttons, and others have a large 
feather chased on them. For buttons with stones the Mexi- 
can fire-opal and royal amethysts are much admired when 
set in an open border of gold. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. EVERALL Bro- 
THERS; Rupert RyLey; SamMve. Bupv; R. Duniar & Co.; 
and Tirrany & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue retired merchant of Haverhill who now owns Whit- 
tier’s homestead is willing to sell it if the purchasers will 
pledge themselves to preserve it permanently as a memorial 
of the poet. 

—Every one who handles the silver dollar may not know 
that the original of the Goddess of Liberty on that coin is 
Miss Anna Willess Williams, of Philadelphia. She posed to 
Mr. George Morgan, the draughtsman and engraver, to whom 
had been committed the task of designing the coin. For 
some time after the issue of the dollar the model's identity 
was kept a secret. 

—Miss Morton, the eldest daughter of the Vice-President, 
will make her début in Washington this winter. Her par- 
ents will probably introduce her to society by a series of 
fine entertainments when the period of mourning for Mrs. 
Harrison is over. 

—Those American young women who lament their in- 
ability to serve royalty might secure an antidote to their 
craving by hearing of the duties of the Queen's maids of 
honor. ‘These ladies-in-waiting receive $1500 for three 
months of service, are obliged to dress in the latest mode, to 
be constantly entertaining, and inveterately good-natured. 
They can never be depressed, impatient, or weary. As a re- 
sult of all these conditions, Mr. Gladstone's administration 
finds great difficulty in supplying maids-in-waiting to the 
Queen. 

—Mrs. Increase Sumner, of Starke, Florida, raises her own 
tea. She gathers three crops a year, and the bushes furnish 
her tea which in China would cost a princely sum. 

—At the annual meeting of the New Jersey Society of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, held in Newark on November 
16th, a constitution was adopted, and a new chapter formed 
under the title of ‘‘ The Nova Caesarea Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution.” Mrs. W. W. Shippen is 
State Regent; Mrs. D. A. Depue, Chapter Regent; Mrs. D. 
W. C. Mather, Registrar; Mrs. R. F. Stephens, Treasurer; 
Mrs. H. Richards, Secretary. Mrs. Holdich recited an origi- 
nal poem upon ‘‘ New Jersey”; Mrs. Terhune (Marion Har- 
land) read a paper entitled ** Mary Washington: a Study.” 
In the course of this she refuted authoritatively the calumny 
that the mother of George Washington was a Tory. An- 
other mischievous and baseless story set in circulation by 
the opponents of the movement to rebuild the ruined mon- 
ument over Madam Washington's grave at Fredericksburg 
has to do with a garbled version of a letter written by 
Washington in 1787 to his widowed mother. His reply to 
her statement that her plantation on the other side of the 
river was unprofitable is given at length by the officers of 
the National Mary Washington Monument Association. It 
bears out the declaration of the N.M. W.M. A. that it is 
‘frank, deeply respectful, and sympathetic,” instead of 
being unfeeling, and even cruel to her who gave him birth. 

—Martha J. Lamb, the historian of New York, and editor 
of the Magazine of American History, is a member of seven- 
teen historical and learned societies in this country and Eu- 
rope. She is also prominent in philanthropic work. With 
all these duties she yet finds time for social relaxation, and 
is constantly seen at assemblages of men and women worth 
knowing. 

—Probably the only woman customs broker in this or any 
other country is Miss Hulda Graser, of Cincinnati. She is 
only twenty-one years old, and at her father’s death, a year 
or so ago, she decided to continue his business. She made 
the acquaintance of her father’s old patrons, and now, after 
a hard struggle, controls a large and profitable business. 

—The illumination of Whittier’s Centennial Hymn, done 
in 1876 by Miss Annie Lewis Wriley, of Pennsylvania, will 
hold a place in the Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair. 
An autograph letter from Whittier in regard to the hymn 
will probably be placed with it. 
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—The public clamor in England over the sale by the Ad- 
miralty of Nelson’s -ship, the Foudroyant, to a German 
junk-dealer for $5000 has resulted in its repurchase by « 
— English syndicate, who will preserve it as a relic. 

his is the ship of which Nelson said, ‘‘I love her as a fa- 
ther loves a darling child.” 

—One of the favorite amusements of Bjérnstjerne Bjorn- 


son, known as the *‘ Nerwegian apostle of peace,” is stone- 
breaking. He boasts of having relieved his farm of 100,000 
cart-loads of stone. 


—Jane Austen’s cottage in Hampshire, England, where 
she wrote the books that made her famous, is still standing, 
and has been but little altered since ber day. 

—Carmen Sylva’s wedding-present to Princess Marie of 
Edinburgh is a pleasure-barge shaped like an enormous 
swan. The feet take the place of oars, the body forms a 
cabin that will hold ten persons, and the neck and head rise 
to the height of eighteen feet. 

—The new member of Parliament from India is Mr. Nao- 
riji. He is the son of a Parsee priest, and was the first na- 
tive professor in any leading college in India, He held the 
chair of Mathematics and Philosophy in the Elphinstone 
College School, aud has been a prime factor in many pro- 

ressive movements for reform in India. He has now lived 
in England for — years. 

—Count Tolstol keeps a diary in which he sets down 
everything worthy of notice in his daily life. It will not be 
made public until after his death. 

—The chairman of Mr. John Morley’s evicted tenants’ 
commission, Sir James Mathew, is a nephew of the cele- 
brated Father Mathew, who was mighty in temperance 
work, . 

—The drawing-room at Hawarden Castle is a veritable 
museum of curios. Mr. Gladstone's admirers have testified 
their devotion by the gifts they have showered upon the 
“Grand Old Man.” Among the golden-wedding gifts are a 
large gold inkstand from the Prince of Wales, a gold model 
of an afternoon-tea service, and at least half a dozen gold 
sniniature axes. One of Mr. Gladstone's cherished posses- 
sions is a pencil-case made in the shape of an axe, and bear- 
ing on the blade the inscription, ‘‘ For Axing Questions.” 
This was a present from the Princess of Wales. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1802. 
With 600 Illustrations and 872 pages. 
namental, $3 50. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NoORGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. I., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MINTO. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (ina 
Box.) 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES FoRD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


MOLTKE: HiS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Moltke 
to bis Mother and bis Brotbers. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
Author of “‘ Boys of ’76,’’ etc. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


HARPER’S CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. The 
Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official 
Sources and Approved by the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
By JULIAN RALPH. With Seventy-three Full-page En- 
gravings. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


PRUE AND |. By GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis. Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, Il- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. (dn 
@ Box.) 

Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (/na Box.) Ready shortly. 


THE GREAT SHADOW. A Novel. By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


DAISY MILLER, AND AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By 
HENRY JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by HARRY 
W. McVIcKAR. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 50. (/n a Box.) 

Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 ccpies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (ina Box.) Ready shcrtly. 


THE PRAISE OF PARIS. By THEODORE CHILD, Author 
of “Art and Criticism,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Volume XIIL 
4to, Cloth, Or- 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 











Visiting Toilettes. 


CHESTNUT-BROWN cloth gown, of which an illustra 
A ion is given, has a demi-trained skirt edged with a 


i ruche, which outlines a pyramid on the front, framing 
a space that is braided with brown silk soutache and beaded 
with amber beads The vest and the deep cuffs of the bod 


ice are similarly braided and beaded. The bodice enters the 
formed of three rows of beaded galloon 
Slender velvet revers outline the vest 


inder a girdle 
with tasselled ends 


d the high standing collar and the full epaulettes are of 


s rt 


vei 
Eminence-purple bengaline is the material of another mode] 
hown he skirt is trimmed with 
1 festooned flounce set on above the 
edge The short bluntly pointed 
bodice has smal jacket pieces of vel 


vet added at the front, clasped with 
s strass buckle, and with cream gui 
vering the part above 
ver-sieeves of lace surmount 


pure ce ci 
Puffed « 


the close velvet 


sleeves 

Neck-Wear and Breakfast Cap. 

4 a ~ fichu-cape, Fig. 1, has for its 
foundation a pointed vest of net 


covered with lace and bands of white 


ribbon, and trimmed with narrow 
beaded galloon; this is attached to a 
standing collar, which is fastened 
under a white ribbon bow at the back. The cape part 
which is divided at the back, is formed of two pieces of 


double-edged lace fourteen inches deep, each a yard and five- 
eighthslong. A space of twenty-two inches at the back end 
of each is box-pleated with a heading into a space of four 


inches, and, together with the closely gathered end of the 


lace, is set on the back of the collar, stopping an inch from 
the ends; the rest of the scarf is draped along the sides of 
the vest as illustrated, and caught with a ribbon bow at the 
waist 

The collarette, Fig. 3, is composed of a double frill of 


cream crépe de Chine edged with a white marabout band 
a rounded foundation of wadded silk, and tied with 
a ribbon bow at the front 

Cream lace and pink ribbon are the materials of the cap, 

ig. 2 It has a small net frame, which is edged with a box- 
pleated frill of ribbon across the front. The ribbon is sur 
mounted by a frill of lace, the ends of the lace being reversed 
at the back and brought in a jabot to the centre of the crown 

here a ribbon bow is placed over the ends, forming a pret 
ty finish for the crown. 


set on 


A Year’s Record. 
T°? many a woman 
whose days are spent 


in the busy yet happy 
round of domestic care 
the biographies of noble 
women whose lives have 
been less circumscribed 
than hers, or whose na 
tures seem more richly 
endowed than her own, 


sound an inspiring bugle 
note, awakening in her a 
longing and desire to do 
larger work, to be heroic 
and to compass noble 
deeds beyond the duties 
of home life. It does not 
always take even an ex 


tended biography to do 
this rhe personal notes 
the short sketches of the 


doings of well-known wo 
men, which often appear 
in the current news, fre 
quently fire her soul to 
greater achievements 
And after the exaltation 
of spirit which responds 
to this bugle call there 
come the depression of 
heart and the moody spirit 
as she thinks that her 
work lies in narrow limits 

A woman capable of 
such longings is of neces 
sity a conscientious wo 
man, and it does not oc- 
cur to her that the bread 
and butter, the clothes, the 
childish needs and de 
mands, the daily plans for 
joy and comfort of those 
for whom she labors, can 
be lessened, turned over 
to otherg, or neglected. 
But, O, for the strength 
of muscle, for breadth of 
mind, for a wider vision 
to do these things, and yet 
to compass a larger circle! 
The ofi-quoted phrases, 
** Act well thy part; there 
all the honor lies,” ‘‘ The 
band that rocks the cra 
die,” ete., give but little 
comfort at such moments. 
The woman longs for 
more definite evidences of 
well-spent days, for a 
record of the long weary 
hours that have fled, leav 
ing almost no hint of 
the bodily and mental 
strength expended in 
them 

Why should not the 
home-worker have a rec 
ord of her yearly labors? 
To be sure, it will never 
be printed in the newspa 
pers, or even be made up 
into a yearly report to be 


Fig. 2.—Breaxrast Cap. 
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Fig. 1.—Lace Carr. 


circulated among friends and neighbors. But no matter. If 
only her own eyes see the record it will bring courage to her 
heart, and perhaps show an amount of work, effort in self 
improvement, and sacrifices for and courtesies towards 
others, that would be a credit to many a woman whom the 
keeper of the record looks up to as a superior being. 

Get a tiny blank book, home-worker, and a pencil, always 
ready to write down the achievements of the shortest hour. 
Keep the record from curious eyes. It is to be the inspirer 
of your discouraged hours, and those times can rarely be 
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Fig. 3.—CoLLARETTE oF CREPE DE 
CHINE AND FEATHER TRIMMING. 


shared with others. Whatever work you do, make a minute 
of it, especially of those things outside the preparation of 
the daily three meals, Jot down the making of each gar- 
ment as it is finished. If you keep or hire a seamstress, 
record each garment whose construction you have super- 
intended. Note all the larger repairs made in clothing, in- 
cluding or excluding the weekly mending, as you feel in- 
clined. Write down the title of each book which you have 
read. Keep a list of visits made, of charitable duties at- 
tended to, of hours spent in study, or in the practice of any 
art or personal work which you may have chosen. Keep this 
record a year, and then consider 
it well. From it you will learn 
much about yourself. Perhaps it 
will encourage you with an ac- 
count of a well-spent year, with a 
list of duties done far exceeding 
your humble estimate. If so, it is 
well. It is not always beneficial 
to underestimate one’s self. It 
helps a shrinking heart to be able 
to whisper, ‘‘I, too, have worked 
and made a record.” 

On the other hand, the year may 
show you scanty results. The 
record may point out where your 
time has been wasted or misap- 
plied. It may show you how you 
have failed to improve the oppor 
tunities given you. The record 
will not have failed in its useful- 
ness if the thoughts it awakens 
show you why your own neglect 
has shut you out of the larger life for which you have fan 
cied heaven-sent genius was the only key. 


Our Neighbors in Ceylon. 


» te Cingalese, forming, as is stated upon good authority, 
two-thirds of the population of this ‘‘spicy isle,” are 
perhaps less known among us than many other people of the 
East; they are a dusky race, having a yellowish or even a 
tawny skin; and in figure are spare, graceful, and lithe in 
movement. 

Both men and women twist their long, smooth, jetty hair 
into a coil at the back of the head; oddly enough the men 
add a tortoise-shell comb, with an opening just over the eyes, 
while the women, to keep the coil in place, use only a small 
metal pin. 

As a lower garment a strip of cotton cloth two or three 
yards in length, wrapped well about the body from hip to 
ankle, is worn by both sexes; this is belted or girded about 
the waist, and is the only 
native dress worn by the 
sterner sex; if happily it 
can be afforded a scarf, 
jacket, or cotton coat may 
be indulged in. A short 
waisted, low-necked bod- 
ice or broad scarf is the 
accepted shoulder-cover- 


ing for the women. 
Shoes are an unknown 
luxury, and the entire 


cost of a common suit 
does not exceed a dollar 
of our money. 

The predominating col- 
or of a Cingalese outfit as 
described is red. 

Their household ar- 
rangements are fully met 
by the beautiful cocoanut 
palm; we are told that this 
remarkable tree can be 
utilized in five hundred 
different ways, and that a 
dozen of them and a cou 
ple of jak-trees will sup 
ply every need of a Cinga- 
lese family. 

From the pen of a lady 
lately travelling in Ceylon 
we learn that this royal 
cocoanut-palm develops a 
growth of surpassing love- 
liness; a smooth, straight, 
gray trunk attainsa height 
of from sixty to nearly one 
hundred feet, and at its 
top a tuft of stemless, plu 
mose leaves shoot out, each 
one of them four or five 
yards in length! At the 
bases of the leaves nestle 
the dozens of cocoanuts, 
yellow and fair, and full 
of luscious milk. 

With all this marvellous 
beauty reaching heaven- 
ward, there is at its roots, 
in deep, cool shadow, a 
rich, thick, green turf — 
most gracious provision 
for restfulness in noontide 
heat. 


Winter Jackets from 
Worth and Virot Hats. 


See illustration on front page 
6 be first jacket is of 


olive-colored fleecy 
cloth, with revers of velvet 
to match. The turned 
down collar is of beaver. 
An effective edging of 
gold beads is set on the 
revers and down the en- 
tire front. Instead of de 
fining the waist in the 
back with two buttons, 
two golden fleurs-de lis are 
used. The hatis of beige 
colored felt, trimmed with 
shaded green velvet set on 
irregularly, and attached 
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are bordered with galloon. The clasps represent lions’ 
heads. A toque of velvet like that of the jacket is banded 
with sable, with the head of the sable in front, and a tuft of 
the yellow feathers of the bird-of-paradise. The muff is 
also of velvet edged with sable, and has a cluster of loops 
attached by a strass clasp. ‘The suspension band is of 
brown watered ribbon, 


PARIS GOWNS. 


BRILLIANT red gown of Russian velours is striped 
A with purplish-red velvet, and has close sleeves of plain 
velvet. The skirt extends up in a pointed corselet edged 
with velvet folds. A Figaro jacket bordere® with brown fur 
in front extends straight, without trimming, across the back. 
The open space in front is filled in with cream-white cloth 
crossed with fur, and the collar is of fur. High Empire 
puffs of the striped wool taken bias are at the top of the vel- 
vet sleeves. 

The French combination of pale blue with éminence 
purple is represented in a pretty afternoon reception dress 
for a youthful blonde. The full round corsage of sky-blue 
peau de soie is shirred down front and back alike, then en- 
ters an Empire girdle of folds of éminence velvet. The neck 
is pointed low and filled in with surplice folds of velvet, be- 
low which is a wide bertha of white lace. Triple puffs of 
the silk form wide sleeves above close-fitted velvet sleeves. 
The round skirt is very full in the back, with a pleated 
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AFTERNOON DRESS. 


FUR-TRIMMED RUSSIAN VELOURS DRESS, 


gathered full into the belt, and carried up on the bust, where 
it ends in slight frills held by a bit of embroidery. The 
sleeves of velvet have a full puff at top, and are close below, 
with two rows of embroidered leaves between. The belt 
and collar are also embroidered. The round skirt has an 
embroidered border, and is lined with silk, 


by a strass buckle. A large tuft of feathers with a shaded 
green aigrette ornaments the front 

A jacket of beige-colored ribbed cloth falls straight from 
a yoke of chestnut-colored velvet. The velvet collar is 
turned over in a favorite way above a band of gold galloon. 
The sleeves haye velvet tops, and these as well as the yoke 
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YOUNG LADY'S RECEPTION DRESS. 


flounce at the foot banded with velvet headed by a puff of 
silk. 

A young lady’s reception dress of pale fawn-colored cloth 
is in modified Empire style, with short skirt and belted waist. 
The full waist droops like a blouse on a wide belt of two 

= rows of pale green satin ribbon finished by a bow on the 
right side. The top of the corsage is turned down in front 
and back in broad winglike revers of embroidery of pansies 
done in gold and yellow silks on a satin ground. The collar 
and plastron are of green velvet. Full puffed sleeves reach 
only to the elbows, and are banded there. Small bows of 
green ribbon hold the revers in place. The skirt is bor- 
dered with biag folds and a broad band of embroidery. 
Long yellowish kid gloves complete the graceful toilette. 

A calling costume of pale green cloth is given character 
by accessories of dark emerald-green velvet banded with 
gold. The full round waist has a fitted corselet of velvet 
pointed upward at top in front and back and fastened on the 
left side; a single band of gold galloon is the trimming. 
The deep velvet collar is square in the back and pointed in 
front like wide revers. A plastron of velvet with a ruche of 
black feathers fill in the V space left open by the collar. 
Double puffs of the cloth are above close velvet sleeves. 
Straps and bows of green velvet complete the waist. The {la ° 
round skirt with pleats in the back is bordered with bands ihe 
of velvet and gold on which are placed velvet bows. A 
pretty hat of dark green velvet is trimmed with a large bow 
of green ribbon of the light shade used in the dress; a pom- 
pon of black feathers is at the back. 

A popular way of carrying the fulness up the front of a 
round waist is shown in pretty house gown of red cloth. It 
has a fitted waist made of embroidery that comes with the 

attern dress, of gold fern leaves on the purplish-red ground. 

he embroidery shows in the back in a V down to the belt, 

CALLING COSTUME} the cloth edging it plainly, and passing under the arms to be EMBROIDERED CLOTH DRESS 
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THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL-BELOVED.* 


A SKETCH OF A TEMPERAMENT. 
BY THOMAS HARDY, 


“Tess or tur D’'Uneraviices,” “ Tas Wooptanpens,” 
“ Weeeex Tates,” ero. 
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Part Third. 
A YOUNG MAN OF FIFTY-NINE. 





Cuarrer XXVL. 


HE MAKES A DASH FOR THE LAST INCARNATION. 


4 desultory courtship of a young girl by an old boy 
was interrupted by the appearance of Somers and his 
wife and family on the Budmouth Esplanade. Alfred 
Somers, once the youthful, picturesque as his own paintings, 
was now a middle-aged family man with spectacles—specta- 
cles worn, too, with the single object of seeing through them 
—and a row of daughters tailing off to infancy, who at pres- 
ent added appreciably to the income of the bathing-ma- 
chine women established along the sands. 

Mrs. Somers—once the intellectual, emancipated Mrs. 
Pine-Avon—had now retrograded to the petty and timid 
mental position of her mother and grandmother, keeping 
sharp, strict regard as to the class of society literature and 
art that reached the presence of her long perspective of girls, 
She was another illustration of the sad fact that the succeed- 
ing generations of women are seldom marked by cumulative 
progressiveness, their advance as the girl being lost in their 
recession as the matron; so that they move up and down 
the stream of intellectual development like flotsam in a tidal 
estuary. This, however, not by reason of their faults as in- 
dividuals, but of their misfortune as child-rearers., 

The landscape-painter, now an Academician like Pearston 
himself—rather popular than distinguished—had given up 
that peculiar and personal taste In subjects which had 
marked him in times past, executing instead many pleasing 
aspects of nature addressed to the furnishing householder 
through the middling critic, and really very good of their 
kind. In this way he received many large checks from 
persons of wealth in England and America, out of which he 
built himself a sumptuous studio and an awkward house 
around it, and paid for the education of the growing maidens. 

The vision of Somers’s humble position as jackal to this 
lion of a family and house and studio and social reputation 
—Somers, to whom strange conceits and wild imaginings 
were departed joys never to return—led Pearston, as the 
painter's contemporary, to feel that he ought to be one of 
the by-gones likewise, and to put on an air of unromantic 
bufferism. He refrained from entering Avice’s peninsula 
for the whole fortnight of Somers’s stay in the neighbor- 
ing town, although its gray poetical outline—‘‘ throned along 
the sea”—greeted his eyes every morn and eve across the 
roadstead. 

When the painter and his family had gone back from their 
bathing holiday, he thought that he, too, would leave the 
neighborhood. To do so, however, without wishing at least 
the elder Avice good-by would be unfriendly, considering 
the extent of their acquaintance. One evening, therefore, 
knowing this time of day to suit her best, he took the ten- 
minutes’ ride thither by the little railway train, and arrived 
at Mrs. Pearston’s door just after dark. 

A light shone from an upper chamber. On askiag for his 
widowed acquaintance, he was informed that she was ill, 
seriously, though not dangerously. While learning that her 
daughter was with her, and further particulars, and doubting 
if he should go in, a message was sent down to ask bim to 
enter. His voice had been heard, and Mrs. Pearston would 
like to see him. 

He could not with any humanity refuse, but there flashed 
across his mind the recollection that Avice the youngest 
had never yet really seen him, had seen nothing more of him 
than an outline, Which might have a pertained as easily to 
a mau thirty years his junior as to iimself, and a counte- 
nance so renovated by faint moonlight as to fairly corre- 
spond, It was with misgiving, therefore, that the sculptor 
ascended the staircase and entered the little upper sitting- 
room, now arranged as a sick-chamber. 

Mrs. Pearston reclined on a sofa, her face emaciated to a 
surprising thinness for the comparatively short interval since 
herattack. ‘‘ Come in, sir,” she said, as soon as she saw him, 
holding out her hand. ‘‘ Don’t let me frighten you.” 

Avice was seated beside her, reading. The girl jumped 
up; hardly seemed to recognize him. ‘‘ Oh! it’s Mr. Pear- 
ston,” she said in a moment, adding quickly, with evident 
surprise and off her guard, ‘‘ I thought Mr. | eared was—” 

What she had thought he was did not pass her lips, and it 
remained a riddle for Pearston until a new departure in her 
manner towards him showed that the words ‘‘ much young- 
er” would have accurately ended the sentence. Had Pear- 
ston not now confronted her anew, he might have endured 
philosophically her changed opinion of him, But he was 
seeing her again, and the rooted feeling of twenty years was 
revived. 

Pearston now learnt for the first time that the widow bad 
been visited by sudden attacks of this sort not infrequently 
of late years. They were due to some variety of angina 
pectoris, the Jater paroxysms having been the most severe. 
She was at the present moment out of pain, though weak, 
exhausted, and nervous. She would not, however, converse 
about herself, but took advantage of her daughter's absence 
from the room to broach the subject most in her thoughts. 

‘Troubles and sickness change our views, Mr. Pear- 
ston,” she said. ‘** What | felt no great wish for when you 
first named it, | have hoped for a goud deal since; and | have 
been so anxious. Iam glad indeed that you are come.” 

**My wanting to marry Avice, you mean, dear Mrs. Pear- 
ston?” 

* Yes—that's it. I wonder if you are still in the same 
mind? You are, sir? Then I wish something could be 
done—to make her agree to it—so as to get it settled. I 
feel so anxious as to what will become of her. She is not 
a practical girl, as | was; she would hardly like now to 
settle down us en islander's wife, and to leave her living 
here alone would trouble me.” 

‘*Nothing will happen to you yet, I hope, my dear old 
friend.” 

** Well, it isa risky complaint; and the attacks, when they 
come, are so agonizing that to endure them I ought to get 
rid of all outside anxieties, folks say. Now—do you want 
her, sir?” 

** With all my soul! But she doesn’t want me.” | 

“I don’t think she is so against you as you imagine. I 

* Begun in Hazren'’s Bazan No. 4. 
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fancy if it were put to her plainly, now I am in this state, it 
might be done.” 

rom this subject they lapsed into conversation on the 
early days of their acquaintance, until Mrs. Pearston’s 
daughter re-entered the room. 

** Avice,” said her mother, when the girl had been with 
them a few minutes. ‘‘ About this matter that I have talked 
over with you so many times since my attack. Here is Mr. 
Pearston, and he wishes to be bw husband. He is much 
older than you; but, in spite of it, that you will ever get a 
better husband I don’t believe. Now, will you take him, 
seeing the state I am in, and how naturally anxious I am to 
see you settled before I die?” 

** But you won't die, mother! You are getting better!” 

‘* Just for the present only. Come, he is a good man and 
a clever man and a rich man. I want you much to be his 


wife. I can say no more.” 
Avice looked appealingly at the sculptor, and then on the 
floor. ‘‘ Does he really wish me to?” she asked, almost in- 


audibly, turning as she spoke to Pearston. ‘‘ He has never 
quite said so to me.” 

**My dear one, how can you doubt it?” said Pearston, 
quickly. ‘‘ But | won't press you to marry me as a favor, 
against your feelings.” 

**T thought i. Fosnten was younger!” she murmured 
to her mother. 

‘That counts for little, when you think how much there 
is on the other side, Think of our position, and of his—a 
sculptor, with a studio full of busts and statues that I have 
dusted in my time, and of the beautiful studies you would 
be able to take up. Surely the life would just suit you? 
Your education is wasted down here.” 

Avice did not care to argue. She was gentle as her grand- 
mother had been, and it was just a question of whether she 
must or must not. ‘‘I think I can agree to marry him,” she 
answered quietly, after some thought. ‘*I see that it would 
be a wise thiug to do, and that you wish it,and that Mr. 
Pearston really does like me. So—so that—” 

Pearston was not backward at this critical juncture, de- 
spite unpleasant sensations of his own selfishness. But it 
was the historic ingredient in this genealogical passion—if 
its continuity through three generations may be so described 
—which appealed to his perseverance at the expense of his 
wisdom. ‘lhe mother was holding the daughter's hand; she 
took Pearston’s, and laid Avice’s ir it. 

No more was said in argument, and the thing was regard- 
ed as determined. Afterwards a noise was heard upon the 
window-panes, as of fine sand thrown; and lifting the blind, 
Pearston saw that the distant light-ship winked with a 
bleared and indistinct eye. A drizzling rain had come on 
with the night. He had intended to walk the two miles 
back to the station, but it meant a drenching to do it now. 
He waited and had supper; and finding the weather no bet- 
ter, accepted Mrs. Pearston’s invitation to stay overnight. 

The room he occupied was the one he had been accus- 
tomed to sleep in as a boy, before his father had made his 
fortune, and before his own name had been heard of ¢ utside 
the boundaries of the isle. 

He slept but little, and in the first movement of the dawn 
satup. Why should he ever live in London, or any other 
fashionable city,if this plan of marriage could be carried 
out? Surely, with this young wife, the island would be the 
best place for him. It might be possible to rent Dell-i’-th’- 
rock Castle, as he had formerly done—better still, to buy it. 
And if life could offer him anything worth having, it would 
be a home with Avice there on his native cliffs to the end 
of his days. 

As he sat thus thinking, while the light increased, he dis- 
cerned, a short distance before him,a movement of some- 
thing ay His position was facing the window, and he 
found that by chance the looking-glass had swung itself 
vertical, so that what he saw was his own shape. The per- 
son he appeared, by daylight, being chronologically so far 
in advance of the person he felt himself to be, Pearston did 
not care to regard that figure who now confronted him so 
mockingly. But the question of age being pertinent just 
now, he could not give the object up, and ultimately got out 
of bed under the weird fascination of the reflection. Whether 
he had overwalked himself lately, or what he had done, he 
knew not; but never had he seemed so aged by a score of 
years as he was represented in the glass in that cold gray 
morning light. While his soul was what it was, why should 
he have been encumbered with that withering carcass, with- 
out the ability to shift it off for another, as his ideal Well- 
Beloved had so frequently done? 

By reason of her mother’s illness Avice was now living in 
the house, and on going down stairs, he found that they were 
to breakfast en téte-d-iéte. She was not then in the room, 
but she entered in the course of a few minutes. Pearston 
had already heard that the widow felt better this am 
and elated by the prospect of sitting with Avice at this meal, 
le went forward to her joyously. As soon as she saw him 
in the full stroke of day from the window, she started ; and 
he then remembered that it was their first meeting under 
the solar rays. 

She was so overcome that she turned and left the room 
for a moment, as if she had forgotten something ; when she 
re-entered she was visibly pale. Indeed, so much was she 
affected that he thought she was going to faint. She recov- 
ered herself, and apologized. She had been sitting up the 
night before the last, said, and was not quite so well as 
usual, 

There may have been some partial truth in this; but 
Pearston could not assure himself upon it. Avice soon 
grew friendly ——-. and seemed inclined to accept matters 
as they offered. Jocelyn himself, however, could not get 
over that first start of bers. He ate scarce any breakfast, 
and rising abruptly from the table, said he would take a 
walk on the cliffs, as the morning was fine. 

He did so, proceeding along the northeast heights for 
nearly a mile. Should he give her up? His intention had 
been to go back to the house in half an hour and pay a morn- 
ing visit to the invalid; but by not returning, the plans of 
the previous evening might be allowed to lapse silently, as 
mere pour parlers that had come to nothing in the face of 
Avice's want of love for him. Pearston accordingly went 
siraight along, and in the course of three-quarters of an hour 
was - Slopeway Well, where he entered the train for Bud- 
mouth. 

Nothing occurred till the evening to inform him of how 
his flight had been taken. Then a note arrived from Mrs. 
Pearston. It was written in pencil, evidently as she lay. 

**T am alarmed,” she said, “at your going so sudden. 
Avice seems to think she has offended you. She did not 
mean to do that, 1 am sure. It makes me dreadfully anxious. 
Will you send a line? Surely you will not desert us now. 
My heart is so set on my child’s welfare.” 

** Back I go,” said Pearston, rising from his chair. 
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Carter XXVII. 
HE DESPERATELY CLUTCHES THE FORM. 


Ir was the little upper room at Mrs. Pearston’s, now fitted 
up as an invalid’s chamber, wherein the widow was stil] re- 
cliving. Though she did not sit up, she was well enough to 
be left alone, and had been occupying herself in sewing 
pieces of silk to; to form some fantastic article sugges- 
tive of a bazar bargain or wedding present. This needle- 
work, however, lay neglected beside her now, while, Jost in 
thought, she out of the window at the long up-Chan- 
nel view which the situation of the house afforded—not in- 
tentionally, but because such a prospect was unavoidable. 

A rustling and bustling about, audibly proceeding in a 
neighboring chamber, together with the invalid’s desertion, 
denoted that something unusual was afoot, absorbing the 
whole stren of the domicile. Presently the accents of 
feminine voices, light and excited, mixed in with the rus- 
tling movements; and then the door of Mrs. Pearston's room, 
which had stood ajar, was ose open, and Avice appeared 
before her mother's eye. She smiled as the matron regard- 
ed her, and, placing herself at the foot of the couch, stood 
passively under scrutiny in a charmingly statuesq 

“Yes, it does very well,” said the mother. 
young, not too old.” 

Avice was dressed for immediate marriage, and wel! she 
looked in the habiliments chosen, which had been of a kind 
to suit the simple style proposed for the ceremony and the 
bridegroom's maturity. A walking dress of dove-colored 
silk and a bonnet of somewhat similar shade formed the 
costume, which, despite its prettiness, was, for a bridal 
adornment, a cruel toning down of youthful charms that 
would have done justice to the airiest tissues ever woven 
by art. 

" Avlews mother inquired if Mr. Pearston had arrived. 

“No.... Yes, it is he,” murmured Avice, as the noise of a 
vehicle coming around by the wall of Dell-i’-th’-rock in- 
creased till it stopped at the door below. In a few minutes 
footsteps briskly ascended the stairs, and Pearston, wear- 
ing a white waistcoat and flower, was shown into the sick- 
chamber. 

He — the fingers of the invalid, the hand she gave 
being light and diaphanous as a falling leaf, as thin as if cut 
out in paper. Avice, with a curious access of modesty, had 
stood somewhat behind the door, and she vented a constrain- 
ed little laugh when he kissed her on the cheek. There was 
now only time to speak in businesslike tones of the formal 
matters in hand. rs. Pearston declared that she wished 
to be left by herself, since she was unable to go and give her 
daughter away. Gloves were then put on, and the couple 
descended the stairs. Below they were joined by a few local 
friends, and soon Mrs. Pearston heard the bridal party go 
off to the church on the western cliff. 

The house sank into sunny silence, disturbed only by the 
faint noises of the two servants in the kitchen and the chip- 
ping and sawing of the quarrymen afar. Mrs. Pearston 
timed the party's absence by the clock on the mantel—five 
minutes to get along the crooked road through East Wake, 
ten minutes longer going across to the west side of the isle 
to Forne, where the church stood; the service, with entering, 
signing, and coming out, half an hour, a quarter returning; 
about one hour altogether. 

She had no compunctions about this marriage. She felt 
perfectly sure that it was the best thing she could do for her 

irl. ot a young woman in the island but was envying 

vice at that moment, for Pearston was still Jess than three- 
score—though, to be sure, not much less—a good-looking 
man as yet, one whose pe! was generally known here; 
also the exact figures of the fortune he had inherited from 
his father, and the social standing he could claim—a stand- 
ing which that fortune would not have been large enough 
to procure unassisted by lis reputation in his art. 

But Avice had been weak enough, as her mother knew, to 
indulge in fancies for local youths from time to time; and 
Mrs. Pearston could not help terrifying herself by the pic- 
ture of a possible return of the wedding party in consterna- 
tion, declaring Avice recalcitraut at the last moment, and 
still no wife. Yet to every one, except perhaps Avice her- 
self, Pearston was the must romantic of lovers. Indeed, 
was there ever such a romance as that man embodied in his 
relations to her house? Rejecting the first Avice, the second 
had rejected him, and to decline upon the third with final 
achievement was an artistic and tender finish to which it 
was ungratefui in anybody to be blind. 

The widow thought that, after all, the second Avice might 
not have rejected Pearston if destiny had not arranged that 
she should be secretly united to another when the proposing 
yooment came. 

The sunny pattern of the window-panes on the carpet had 
moved some way onward; fifty-five minutes had passed; 
the vehicles could be heard —s and a little color came 
into Mrs. Pearston’s pale cheek. If it were all right and 
done, what a success, upon the whole, her life would have 
been! She who had begun that life as a homely girl, a small 

uarry-owner’s =, had sunk to the position of laun- 
p omens, had engaged in various menial occupations; had 
made an unhappy marriage for love, which had, however, 
in the long-run, much improved her position; was at last to 
see her daughter established on a good level of affluence and 
refinement; and yet not as the wife of a ‘‘ kimberlin,” but 
of one of their own race and sympathies. 

There was a flutter down-stairs denoting the entry of the 
returned nages, and she heard them approaching to 
ascend. Two people were prs | In a moment or two 
they entered the room—Pearston and Avice together. Each 
came forward and kissed her. 

** All was got through easily and satisfactorily, without a 
single hitch!” cried Pearston. ‘‘ And here we are, a married 
couple, hastening up to see you !” 

“Have you been no worse all the time, mother?” asked 
Avice, with aa anxious waiving of the chief subject. 

rs, Pearston said she had been quite easy, and as Avice 
persisted in keeping away from the event = concluded to 
talk of her mother’s ailments, Jocelyn Jeft them together. 
When he had gone from the room the widow said: ** Now I 
am contented and thankful, my dear. And I hope you are 


ue 
**Not too 


tbe same.” 
‘** Oh, I have nothing to say against it!” the girl replied. 
“Tsu it was , and there’s an end of it.” 


*“* What—don’t you like your husband?” 

“ Yes—I like him well enough.” 

“Then have a contented mind.” 

**T have, mother.” 

The entry of friends put an end to further conversation 
of this kind, and there followed the usual accompaniments 
of a simple country wedding. The present tenants of Dell- 
i’-th’-rock Castle were among the guests, out of respect for 
Pearston and liking for their gentle governess. In the after- 

















noon the newly married couple drove over the crest of the 
island, down the long, steep street of Slopeway Well (where 
they- were recogni by nearly every one), and onward to 
the railway station at the foot of the hill, whence they 
started for London. 

Pearston had taken a new red Queen Anne house, of the 
most approved Kensington pattern, with a studio at the 
back, in which the only noteworthy feature at present was a 
rope-ladder for ascending to the upper part. After a brief 
sojourn in the cathedral cities of the north of England, they 
returned to London in early September, to superintend the 
fitting and furnishing of this residence. 

It was a pleasant, reposeful time to be in town. There 
was nobody to interrupt them iu their proceedings, and, it 
being out of the season, the largest tradesmen were as at- 
tentive to their wants as if those firms had never before been 
honored with a single customer whom they really liked. 
The husband and wife, almost equally inexperienced—for 
the sculptor had nearly forgotten what knowledge of house- 
holding he had acquired earlier in life—could consider and 
practise thoroughly, in their solitude, a species of skeleton- 
drill in receiving visitors when the pair should announce 
themselves at home in the coming winter season. 

Avice was charming, even if a little cold. He congratu- 
lated himself yet more than other people congratulated him. 
She was somewhat like her mother, whom he had loved in 
the flesh, but she was the image of her grandmother, whom 
he had loved in the spirit—and, for that matter, loved now. 
Only one criticism had he to pass upon his youthful partner: 
though in outward semblance her grandame’s self, she had 
not the first Avice’s candor of heart, but rather her mother's 
closeness. He never knew exactly what she was thinking 
and feeling. Yet he seemed to have such prescriptive rights 
in women of her blood that her occasional want of confidence 
did not deeply trouble him. 

It was one of those ripe and mellow afternoons that some- 
times color London with their golden light at this time of 
the year, and produce those marvellous sunset-effects which, 
if they were not known to be made up of kitchen-coal 
smoke and human and animal exbalations, would be rapt- 
urously applauded. Behind the perpendicular, oblique, 
zigzagged, and curved zinc tubes called ‘* tall-boys,” that 
formed a gray pattern not unlike some early Gothic nu- 
merals against the sky, the men and women on the tops of 
omnibuses saw an irradiation of topaz hues, darkened here 
and there into richest russet. 

Inside Pearston’s new studio some gleams of ‘the same 
light managed to creep. There had been a sharp shower 
during the afternoon, and Pearston, who had to take care 
of himself, had worn a pair of galoches on a short walk in 
the street. He noiselessly entered the studio, where he knew 
he should find his wife awaiting him with tea. There she 
was, seated beside the teapot of brown delf, which, as ar- 
tists, they affected, her back being towards him. She was 
holding her handkerchief to her eyes, and then he saw that 
she was weeping silently. 

In another moment he perceived that she was weeping 
over a book. By this time she had heard him, and came 
forward. He made it appear that he had not noticed her 
distress, and they discussed some arrangements of furniture. 
When he had taken a cup of tea she went away, leaving 
the book behind her. 

Pearston took it up. The volume was an old school- 
book, Stiévenard’s Lectures Francaises, with her name in it 
as a pupil at Budmouth High-School, and date-markings, 
denoting lessons taken at a comparatively recent time; for 
Avice bad been but a novice as governess when he discov- 
ered her. . 

For a school-girl—which she virtually was—to weep over 
a school-book was strange. Could she have been affected 
by some subject in the readings? Impossible. Pearston 
fell to thinking, and the bloom went off the process of fur- 
nishing which he had undertaken so gayly. Somehow 
the bloom was disappearing from his marriage also. Yet 
he loved Avice more and more tenderly; he feared some- 
times that in the solicitousness of his affection he was spoil- 
ing her by indulging her every whim. 

le looked round the large and ambitious apartment, now 
becoming clouded with shades, out of which the white and 
cadaverous countenances of his studies, casts, and other 
lumber peered meditatively at him, as if they were saying, 
“What are you going to do now, old boy?” They had 
never looked like that while standing in his past homely 
workshop, where all the real labors of his life had been 
carried out. What should a man of his age, who had not 
for years done anything to speak of—certainly not to add 
to his reputation as an artist—want with a new place like 
this? It was all because of the young wife, and she appar- 
ently did not want him. 


Cuapter XXVIIL. 
HE POSSESSES IT; HE POSSESSES IT NOT. 


PEARSTON did not see Avice again till dinner-time. Then, 
as he observed her nervously presiding over her limited 
table, he was tempted to say, ‘‘ Why are you troubled, my 
little dearest?” in tones which discl that he was as 
troubled as she. 

**Am I troubled?” she said, with a start, turning her 
gentle hazel eyes upon him. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose Iam. It is 
because I have received a letter—from an old friend—a 
person who used to be friendly.” 

** You didn’t show it to me.” 

**No—I tore it up.” 

“Why?” 

‘didn’t care to have it—I didn’t like it, so I destroyed it.” 

Pearston did not press her further on the subject, and she 
showed no disposition to continue it. Avice retired rather 
early that evening, and her husband went along the passage 
to the studio, ostensibly to consider further how the fittings 
should be arranged. There he remained pacing up and down 
a long while, musing deeply on many things, not the least 
being the perception that to wed a woman is by no means 
the same as to be united with her. His wife’s corporeal 
frame was upstairs; where her spiritual part lurked he could 
not tell. 

At eleven o'clock he ascended also, and softly opened the 
chamber door. Within he paused a moment. Avice was 
asleep, and his intent ear caught a sound of a little gasping 
sigh every now and then between her breathings. When he 
moved forward, his light awoke her; she started up as if from 
a troublous dream, and regarded him with something in her 
open eye and large pupils that was not unlike dread. It 
was so unmistakable that Pearston felt half paralyzed, 
coming, as it did, after thoughts not too assuring; and 
placing his candle on the table, he sat down on the couch at 
the foot of the bed. All of a sudden he felt that be had no 
moral right to go further. He had no business there. 
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He staid and staid, sitting there in his dressing-gown till 
the candle had burnt low; she became conscious of his si- 
lence, and said, ‘‘ You rather startled me when you came in.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Pearston; ‘‘ you looked as if you didn’t 
like my coming.” 

“DidI? I didn't know that.” 

** Avice, I am going to tell you something, if you are not 
too slevpy.” 

“*Oh no, I am not sleepy.” 

‘*T was once your mother’s lover, and wanted to marry 
her—only she wouldn’t, or couldn’t, marry me.” 

““ How very strange!” said Avice, now thoroughly awake. 
‘* Mother has never told me that. Yet, of course you might 
have been—you are quite old enough.” 

>. yes, quite old enough!” he said, grimly. ‘ Almost 

oO ” 


es Too old for poor mother?” she said, musingly. ‘“‘ How's 
that?” 

“ Because I rightly belonged to your grandmother.” 

*“No! How can that be?” 

‘*T was her lover likewise. I should have married her if 
I had gone straight on instead of round the corner.” 

**But you couldn’t, Jocelyn? You are not old enough? 
Why, how old are you?—you have never told me.” 

“Tam very old.” 

**My mother’s, and my grandmother's,” said she, looking 
at him no longer as at a husband, or even.a friend, but as at 
a strange fossilized relic in human form. Pearston saw this; 
but he did not mean to spare himself. Ina sudden access of 
remorse he was determined to pursue this to the bitter end 
—carried on by a wave of revolt against the curse of never 
being allowed to grow old. 

“ , See mother’s and your grandmother's lover,” he re- 
peated. 

** And were you my great-grandmother’s too?” she asked, 
with an expectant interest that had overcome her personal 
feeling as his wife. 

‘No, not your great-grandmother’s.” He winced at that 
question, unreflectingly as it had been put, perceiving that 
his information, superadded to her previous sentiments, had 
already operated damagingly. He went on, however, to re- 
peat with a dogged calm, ** But I am very old.” 

‘“*I did not know it was so much!” she said, in an appalled 
murmur. ‘‘ You do not look so, and I thought that what 
you looked you were.” 

“No; Lam very old,” he unnecessarily reiterated. ‘‘ And 
you—you are very young.” 

A silence followed; his candle burned still lower; he was 
waiting for her to sleep, but she did not. Amid so much 
difference in their accidents there was much resemblance in 
their essentials; he was as sympathetically nervous as she, 
and the mere air itself seemed to bring him the knowledge 
that she lay in a state of tension which was indescribably 
more distressing than pain. 

He knew that his cause was lost with her by his exagger- 
ating their contrasts. The verge of division, on which they 
long had trembled, she had at last crossed. Pearston noise- 
lessly arose, took up his candle, and went out of the room. 
He had an impression that he might never again enter that 
chamber, 

He lay down in an adjoining room, and instead of sleep- 
ing, tried again to conjecture what had disturbed Avice, and, 
through her, himself, so much as to drive him to court dis- 
aster. There seemed to be something uncanny about Lon- 
don in its effect upon his marriage. He began to hate the 
grimy city and his new house and his new studio, and to 
wish he had not re-established himself so elaborately there. 
The momentary defiance of his matrimonial fate which had 
led him to speak as he had done in his wife’s room now 
passed away, and he hoped again. 

To take her back to his and her own native spot for a few 
weeks seemed the most promising course for shaking off 
this nightmare which sat upon them here. Her mother’s 
persuasive powers might reconcile Avice to her new posi- 
tion when nothing else would, notwithstanding the unfortu- 
nate indiscretion of which in his despair he had been guilty, 
that of revealing his past attachments. A good practical 
reason for their return thither existed in the incomplete con- 
dition of their house-furnishing here, and in the still-un- 
mending state of his mother-in-law. Dell-i’-th’-rock Castle 
was now, unfortunately, occupied by a permanent tenant, 
but there were some lodgings near which he thought he 
might easily obtain. 

When he encountered Avice the next morning there was 
a trace of surprise in her face, but the distant, apprehensive 
look had not altogether departed. Yet he would have sac- 
rificed everything—his artistic reputation itself—to give her 
pleasure. He feared that the conversation of the previous 
night had established her to regard him as a fearful curiosity; 
but regrets were too tate now. He disclosed his proposition 
to run down to their old place. 

“* When?” she asked. 

“Soon. Say to-day. I don’t like being here among these 
packing-cases, and the quicker we get away the better.” 

“I shall be glad to go,” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps mother is 
not so well, and I should like to be near her.” 

Whatever had upset her, then, it had nothing to do with 
locality. Pearston thereupon gave sufficient directions for 
the further garnishing of his town house, and in the after- 
noon they set out for the southwest by the familiar railway. 
Pearston stopped at Budmouth for that night, sending on 
his wife to her mother’s home in the isle, where he prom- 
ised to join her the next day 

[ro BR CONTINUED.) 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOME AT THE ~} 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


AS graceful and dainty in design and as light and joyous 
in color as a bit of fine Dresden china will be the Chil- 
dren’s Building at the Columbian Exposition. It is to be 
segmented between the Woman’s Building on the north and 
Horticulture Hall on the south, just west of the pretty little 
‘Puck Building,” across from the wooded island, and close 
by the great lagoon. Notwithstanding that this is ‘‘the 
children’s age,” and that, like the leaven that leaveneth the 
whole lump, the philosophy of Frederick Froebel is being 
accepted even to the remotest reaches of civilization, no 
official provision has been made for children at the World’s 
Fair. It remained for Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. George 
Dunlap, and several other women prominent in Chicago 
social circles and in World's Fair matters, not only to for- 
mulate a plan for a children’s home, but to evolve a scheme 
for securing the necessary funds to build it. 

4% the recent meeting of the Board of Lady Managers the 
plan for the conduct and the building of this home was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Dunlap, who is devoting herself especially to 
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the undertaking, and was formally a by them. There 
was a children’s building at the Universal Exposition at 
Paris; but the plan for the conduct of this home for the 
men and women of the future is much more serious. 
While a chief pu is to afford parents the freedom of 
the exposition while their children enjoy the best of care 
and attention, it is proposed to do much more than merely 
care for the children. Naturally, the building will be a 
headquarters for mothers, and arrangements are already 
perfected for presenting the best thought on sanitation, 
diet, education, and amusements for children in the most 
clear and incisive way. There is to be a series of manikins 
dressed to represent the manner of clothing infants in the 
different countries of the world, and there will also be a 
demonstration of the most natural and healthful system of 
dressing older children. There will be lectures upon the 
mental, moral, and physical development of the child, and 
upon home training in general. 

In the assembly-room such children as are old enough to 
understand them will be given stereopticon lectures on 
different foreign countries. When these lectures are over, 
the children will be taken in groups by kindergaricners to 
see the exhibit from the country ubout which they have 
heard. There will also be given in this audience-room 
musical, dramatic, and literary entertainments, carefully 
planned to suit the intelligence of children of various ages. 

On the ground-floor of the little building is to be a large 
square court for a play-ground. About this square will be 
arranged wy little booths, where toys of all nations will be 
on sale. ell-known kindergarten teachers will assist in 
the entertainment of the little folks. There will also be 
furnished model toys that are recent inventions, In the 
centre of this play-ground court there is to be a fountain 
with a shallow basin, filled with fish, where toy boats can be 
successfully launched and landed. 

The flat roof of the building is to be utilized as an open- 
air play-ground for the children. Flowers, trees, and shrubs 
will be so placed that this roof play-ground will be quite 
like a garden. It will be covered with a wire netting fifteen 
feet high, thus there can be no possible danger of accident. 
While none but children and their attendants will be per- 
mitted to enter either the roof or the court play-ground, 
arrangements will be made for visitors to overlook the latter 
from a concealed gallery. 

One room will be fitted up as a library and reading-room. 
Mrs. Clara Dota Bates, who has charge of this library, is well 
known as a clever writer of both verse and prose for chil- 
dren. She is thoroughly conversant with juvenile literature, 
and this library, selected by her, is certain to be expressly 
helpful to mothers in showing them what books to get for 
their children, There is to be a kitchen-garden as well as a 
kindergarten. Of the former, Miss Huntington is to have 
charge ; and under the direction of Mrs. Quincy Shaw, of 
Boston, will be a wood-carving department. There will also 
be a training-school for nursery-maids, where all that per- 
tains to their duties, even to the least detail, will be expli- 
citly set forth. Indeed, nothing is to be neglected which will 
tend toa higher conception of what can be done to develop 
children in the right direction in every particular. 

As it was necessary to guarantee the cost of the building, 
that the work of construction might not be delayed, Mar- 
shall Field, Potter Palmer, N. K. Fairbank, and George M. 
Pullman generously assumed this responsibility. There is, 
of course, no doubt that the requisite amount will be raised 
by the Board of Lady Managers. A bazar for the benefit 
of this undertaking, which is to be the most elaborate and 
elegant affair of the kind ever held in Chicago, will be given 
the first of December. It is to be in Mrs, Potter Palmer's 
beautiful home, which is the largest and in every respect the 
handsomest residence in the city. The leadingsociety women 
are actively interested in the undertaking, and it is expected 
by the promoters that at least $10,000 will be realized. 

To secure throughout the country the co-operation of the 
children themselves in building their home at the Columbian 
Exposition, there has been issued by the Board of Lady 
Managers a certificate stamped with the official seal of the 
Board, which is sent to any child who gives one dollar for 
the building. It is intended that this certificate shall be a 
souvenir of the fair, and with its great gold seal it is certain- 
ly an attractive one. Each member of the Board of Lady 
Managers stands pledged to further the undertaking in her 
respective State, and both in present interest and in endur- 
ing benefit to future men and women it promises to be, 
although the latest, one of the most important achievements 
of this body of women who have accomplished so much in 
connection with the World’s Fair. 

ANTOINETTE VAN HOESEN. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8S. B.—The amusing estays so popular with readers of the Bazar, en- 
titled “Coffee and Kepartee,” will published by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, in their dainty “ Black and White Series,” early in 1893. 

C. A. $.—Suggestions for pretiy and inexpensive lamp shades were 
given in Mrs. Hungerford’s article in Bazar No. 12 of this volume, 

A. H. 8.—We regret that we cannot furnish desigus at individual re- 
quests. Vhe Society of Decorative Art, 28 East Twenty-first Street, will 
supply monograms, 

ad C.—Take a large bow] of flour and sprinkle it over the white fur 
robe, rubbing it through the pile. {t will bring pees bg ow deal of soil. 

M. E. A.—Silk cloaks are coming into favor again, and dolmans are 
shown in the sho; Why change yours? The tails of silver-fox would 
be more stylish if arranged in narrow bands rather than to fal! as fringe. 
If you get new material, get either cloth or benguline in Russian blue or 
steel gray. Make a full round cape reaching to the hips with a collarette 
of the fur and velvet. 

L. E. N.—No patterns have been a of the children’s clothes 
illustrated on page 901 of Bazar No. 

anitza.—As you go 80 late to the tea you might wear semi-dress suit- 
able for an informai dance, 

C. 8. K.—A good black sanguine for $1 75 or $2 a yard is an excellent 
purchase. A good model is given on page 878 of Bazar No. 44. 

D. F.—Make your brocaded cape with a large pleated collarette of black 
velvet edged with black lynx fur. Line it with dark red or blue silk. 

Auios.—A red crépon dress for a girl of sixteen years should have a 
round belted waist, the neck cut slightly low and round, with sleeves 
puffed to the elbow. Put jet galloon around the neck, the belt, and on 
the sleeve band. The skirt is slightly full all around, and is not trimmed. 

M. F.—Use jet bands and chiffon on your black bengaline, and merely 
jet on the cré Russian blue, combined with brown velvet and edged 
with mink-tail bands, will make a pretty dress and coat for a girl of six- 
teen years. 

Eoonomy.—Use large-repped black silk or bengaline for sleeves of your 
black Henrietta cloth. Have the waist slightly pointed in front and back, 
and let the vop torn ve revers from a gathered plastron of mauve or 
green silk. 1 rl of seventeen should wear a very simple round 
waist with wide f belt and stock-collar. The sleeves should be mut- 
ton-leg fy and the skirt slightly full. 

M.—See hints about furn a sitting-room in correspondence of 
Bazar of last week, Fora dress use the ery for a calling cos- 
tume given on page 897 of Bazar No. 45. This could be made of grayish- 

reen diagonal, with a velvet bertha edged with black fur, or else an old- 

lue cloth dress with brown velvet ered with brown mink-tai! bands, 
A cloth cape, or one of fur, or else a black or brown cloth coat, with a 
collarette or triple capes edged with mink, will be suitable for you. 

Rira.—The gitt should be sent to the bride with your own card, 

{& no reason for your mother making a present. As for the Cliristmas 
gift, some pretty trifle would be a pleasant courtesy, but not at all a ne~ 
cessity. 
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circle she describes. Oh, I assure you,” Peggy goes on, 
with garrulous good-nature, * you will find a gorgeous set of 
creatures in Sappho’s book; at the same time I wish she 
wouldn’t so frequently use the word ‘ vulgar’—it’s a little 
kitchen-maidish ‘ 
Here Peggy's hand steals furtively into her pocket. 
“Say, now,” proceeds this young American person, whose 
face is all glorified by the light reflected upward from the 
sea. under the shadow of the stretched canvas overhead, 
are you in a good humor this morning? No envy—no 
spite—no uncharitableness? You would give fair considera- 
tion? You would honestly admit merit? No mean jealousy 
no impossible standards—” ' 
‘*What is it you have filched away from her this time? 
Produce it!” 

To tell you the truth,” says Peggy, as she unfolds a 
smal! sheet of paper,‘‘ when Sappho lends me these things, 
I don’t think it is merely that I should study them in my 
own cabin. I fancy she is not wholly averse to their being 
shown to one or two favored persons 

Well, here is the latest fragment of the olian muse 

Blood, blood, blood, and blood, 

That the waters will not drown! 

Wild arms stretched upward from the flood— 
He shrieked as he went down 

White, white, white, and white 

A wan soul wings the sky: 

The crawling sea is black with night— 
Ah, God! that lonesome cry! 

Lost, lost, lost, and lost! 

The earth is damp and cold: 

Two hands upon a bosom crossed: 
(The were-wolf stalks the wold 
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HOME AGAIN.” 


‘* Well, what did he do?” one naturally asks. 

‘“He? Who? Can't you understand?” says Peggy, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Itisa picture. It is a tragedy revealed as if by 
a flash of lightning. The woman drowns her lover in the 
flood; and then, overcome with remorse, she sinks to the 
ground, and dies—” 

‘** Yes, yes; but the were-wolf. What did he do? 
bite?” 

‘You don’t seem to understand,” says Peggy, angrily. 
“This is not a story. Have you no imagination? Cannot 
you realize the scene—the terrible thing that has happened 
—without asking for more incident?” 

‘* But the were-wolf; he is the gentleman whose presence 
is unexplained. What did he do when he came along and 
found her lying on the ground? Did he bite her?” 

Peggy snatched away the fragment. 

‘They talk about the humane influence of letters,” she 
said. ‘‘I believe literature breeds nothing but hatred and 
malice and detraction. Never mind; I mean to tell her that 
there is a distinct vein of originality in her poems such as is 
not to be met with in any other poet, living or dead.” And 
therewith she returned the folded sheet of paper to her 
pocket; and that opportunely; for now our Orotanians be- 
gan to appear—to get a draught of sea-air and sunlight be- 
fore going down to breakfast. 

We were now making steadily home for England, follow- 
ing almost the same line by which we had come south about 
six weeks before. And what strange things had happened 
to one or two of us in that brief space of time—had hap- 
pened so gradually and imperceptibly that it was only now 
we were beginning to realize their full import. For these 
altered circumstances, with all their change of plan and pro- 
ject, seemed to be impressed on us the more 
vividly by the fact that in but a few days we 
should be within sight of English shores. 

Wolfenberg came along to us. 

**] suppose it must have been about here,’ 
he said, *‘ on the outward voyage, that you went 
below to look at Amélie’s drawings. I think 
you were rather impressed. You spoke of the 
reception she would get in London, if she ex- 
hibited. And now she is going back to Lon- 
don—but not for that.” 

He was ordinarily so careful in guarding 
against any expression of regret over recent 
events that we hardly knew how to take this 
speech. 

“Yes, I think the world has lost a great 
artist,” he continued. “ Whatever else may 
happen, that is about one thing sure. Did I 
ever tell you of a subject I had thought out 
for Amélie?—a subject better worthy of her 

9owers than the children dancing in New 
Fork streets, though she would have made 
that fine too. But this was more important; it 
would have taxed her strength; and she would 
have been equal to it. The incident occurred 
in the reign of Domitian. Two peasants, who 
claimed to be of royal origin, were brought 
before the Emperor, or his representative in 
Judea; they were the grandsons of Jude, the 
brother of Jesus. But it directly appeared that 
it was no earthly crown they had in their 
mind; they were looking forward to the im- 
mediate coming of the Kingdom of Heaven; 
and in the mean time they only wished to be 
allowed to return to their small farms, to till 
their fields. Can you see what she would have 
made of such a group?—the bullet-headed Ro- 
man, callous and contemptuous, the by-standers 
inclined to laugh, the two peasants in their 
common garb—” 

Yes, we could see easily enough; and could 
imagine that in Amélie Dumaresq’s treatment 
of such a subject there would be a harsh, un- 
sparing truth that would be sufficiently strong 
and effective. But, if it came to that, was 
there not an artist nearer at hand more capable 
of dealing with such a theme—more capable of 
lifting it out of the atmosphere of mere verisi- 
militude? The curious, and perhaps even com- 
passionate, Roman, she could have tackled weh 
enough; and also she might have brought he 
brutality of touch to bear on the people grir 
bing at these poor harmless maniacs; but wh 
could have painted for us, with understandin, 
and sympathy and revelation, the two swarthy 
and mystic-eyed Syrians, silent, oblivious o 
both curiosity and ribaldry, and, in spite « 
their rude goat-skins and battered sandals, 
‘trailing clouds of glory’ with them, the glory 
of their inheritance, and their faith, and their 
dreams? That was not for Amélie Dumaresq: 
that was for anothers But this man, now as 
ever forgetful of himself, was trying to look 
only with her eyes. 

Of a sudden i appeared to recall himself. 

‘* Ah, well, well,” he said,“ one must not com- 

lain. Everything is for the best, if she is go- 

ing forward to that settlement of her life, that 
security of happiness, on which she seems to 
have fixed her whole desire. For that is al- 
ways the way with Amélie. Intensity, concen- 
tration; one object only must occupy her whole 
existence, to the exclusion of everything else. 

And, as I have said before, ‘the world has 

many artists; she has but the one world.’ ” 

= You put her welfare, her contentment, be- 
fore everything; you think of nothing but her,” 
said the small creature who was receiving these 
confidences; but it was in no tone of reproach ; 
rather she was regarding him with evident fa- 
vor, and perhaps even with some touch of ad- 
miration. 

“There is nothing I would not do for her,” 

he said, simply. ‘‘ There is no sacrifice I would 

not make for hee. And all the reward I should 


Did he 
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ask for, and hope for, would be just this: if I were dying, I 
should like her to come and see me—for a minute—I should 
like her to come to the beside, and take my hand, and say, 
‘Ernest, you tried to be a good friend to me always.’ But 
that, of course, is a mere piece of sentiment. I dare say 
Amélie would laugh at it—” 

“She would be a most unnatural and ungrateful woman if 
she did,” said Mrs. Threepenny-bit, warmly; but at this point 
the conversation was interrupted; for there was a sudden 
ringing of a bell; and presently the whole vessel was in com- 
motion with fire alarm drill. By the time that calm had 
been restored, Wolfenberg had been carried off by the Du- 
maresqs, on some behest or other. 

But all this while not one word had been uttered about 
certain dark fears and suspicions. Nay, it was quite the 
other way. When we had come together again at lunch, it 
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was almost pathetic to observe the cheerful and hopeful 
fashion in which Wolfenberg, talking to Amélie Dumaresq, 
would cunningly insinuate that the future had nothing but 
smiles and certainties for her. Had he forgotten the ab- 
sence of any telegram at Gibraltar; or did he assume that 
such a trifle was of no importance? At all events, whatever 
anxiety there may have been in his mind, he betrayed none; 
on the contrary, he was now chatting to her, or addressing 
the table generally, with an air of studied equanimity. 

‘‘ Plymouth,” he said, as he consulted a certain ‘Table of 
Probable Times of Arrival and Departure.’ ‘‘ Plymouth, 1 
P.M., on the 18th. And we have been punctual to the hour 
all the way through; why not also at Plymouth? So, you 
see, Amélie, if Mr. Hitrovo chanced to get to London a day 
or two before us, there is no reason why he should not 
run down and meet us at Plymouth, and sail up the Chan- 
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nel with us. 
you?” 

She glanced towards him with a curious, quick look—of 
watchfulness and inquiry; then her eyes became inscrutable 
again. 

“It is hardly probable,” she said, with something of care- 
lessness. “ He would most likely be a couple of days in Nice. 
Then it is a long railway journey to Vienna—and a longer 
one still from Vienna to Calais. 1 should think there wasn’t 
much chance of his appearing at Plymouth,” 

‘* Ah, I don’t know—I don’t know,” he said, encouraging- 
ly. ‘‘ When trains have once started, they soon beat steam- 
ships—” 

“* Besides,” she added, with a smile,‘ even if he were in 
London, I doubt whether he would come away down to 
Plymouth; he is too lazy. It would not occur to him. He 


Wouldn't that be a pleasant surprise for 








might do it if some one were at his elbow to prompt him; 
otherwise he would simply wait.” 

‘You will see—you will see,” Wolfenberg said to her, in 
kindly fashion. ‘I would advise you to borrow a telescope 
from one of the officers as we are going into Plymouth 
Sound.” 

At this she raised her head, and regarded him with wide- 
staring eyes 

‘Oh, do you think I am so anxious, then?” she demanded. 

But here the mother interposed. 

‘‘ Amélie,” said she, * you don’t give Mr. Hitrovo a very 
good character for thoughtfulness and promptitude—” 

‘‘ He bas plenty of other good qualities—plenty—” 

* At all events, I hope he will give those diamonds to the 
jeweller the moment he reaches Vienna,” the nervous, white- 
haired woman went on. “I cannot bear the idea of a 
young man travelling about with such a valuable casket 
under his care. Why, it is not safe for himself.” 

Amélie laughed—in rather a forced way. 

I know what will happen,” she said. ‘‘As likely as 
not you will find him turning up in London with the dia- 


monds in precisely the same condition as when he took ~ 


them away, and with not even a design made. . He will 
have forgotten all about them.” 

Then there was silence: no one seemed to care to pursue 
the subject 

But it was about this time that we more particularly re- 
marked the singular change that had come over Amélie 
Dumaresq’s manner towards us. In which connection it 
ought to be said that whatever relationship existed between 
her and our women folk had been solely and wholly based 
on advances made by herself. Though she might have been 
to them a curious study in human nature, they had not 
sought to cultivate any obtrusive intimacy; it was rather 
she who had, in her frank, off-hand, downright way, appro- 
priated them, and extorted interest in herself and her doings 
and her bizarre opinions. But now she seemed to regard 
them with a certain coldness, not to say defiance—uncon- 
scious as they were of having given her any cause of offence. 
She was no longer bubbling over with happiness, and eager 
to sweep all her immediat: neighbors into the full-flowing 
current of her present delig'st and anticipation of the future. 
We could see the change most easily in her eyes. These 
beautiful, lustrous, dark orbs had always given us the im- 
pression that behind them was an abundant and joyous 
life that seemed to challenge and demand sympathy, ap- 
proval, and co-operation; now there was a certain distance, 
a kind of scanning, in their look. We had done nothing. 
We had breathed no word, outside our own small circle, in 
connection with the disappearance of the diamonds; we had 
uttered no comment on the absence of any telegram at Gib. 
But she seemed to suspect us somehow. And especially 
before the women folk she was inordinately and effusively 
affectionate towards her mother. It was ‘‘ Mimsey ” this, 
and ‘* Matushka” that, every other sentence, if Mrs. Three- 
venny-bit and Lady Cameron happened to be looking on. 

t was altogether an enigmatical situation of affairs; and 
meanwhile we were slowly steaming northwards towards 
England—at an equable rate of about ten or a dozen knots 
an hour. 

We could not forget, however, that, slow or fast as our 
progress might be, we had two young folk with us who did 
not seem to care. At first sight a steamship might appear 
to be a poor substitute for Lovers’-land. Lovers’-land ought 
to be Herrick’s. land—with primrose glades and cowslip 
meadows, rustic stiles and apple orchards, posies, kirtles, 
shepherds’ crooks, and lads and lasses gone a-Maying. 
Nevertheless, when all is said and done, a ship will serve. 
There are many nooks and corners about it, furnishing 
what may be discreetly called *‘ occasions.” These two 
young creatures, for example, what hindered them from 
being up in the early morning, with the quarter-deck all to 
themselves, the shining blue sea all around them, the long 
pathway of seething foam away astern? Then, during the 
day, there were all kinds of occupations and expeditions to- 
gether—to feed the captured birds; to play chess in the 
empty fore saloon; or, in the chief saloon—with the wind- 
sails in the ports blowing in cool draughts of air—to sit and 
listen to the musical maidens who, standing by the piano, 
were busy with ‘‘ Here’s a health unto her,” or “‘ Down, 
down, hey, derry down,” or “ Though seas between us roll, 
love.” But it was at night they had their chief chance; for 
the ship’s lamps were far apart; there were long spaces of 
dusk; and you could not make out which were the figures 
standing by the rail, with the great black sea beyond, and 
the dome of »alpitating stars overhead. Murmured talk—a 
glance—a touch of the hand—this was sufficient to have 
“the golden age—the golden age come back”; and they 
could do very well without daisied meads, and frisking lambs, 
and Corinna’s ribbons. And it is possible that there may 
have been a sort of unrecognized 7 to leave those 
two alone. Peggy, it is true, was still a little nettled about 
having been tricked; but everybody else was benignant. 
Wolfenberg had worked at his wedding-present until it was 
worth a good deal more than the £300 which young Ver- 
rinder understood—and hoped—be would have to pay for 
the coveted sketch 

In crossing the Bay of Biscay we ran into a series of hot 
and enervating mists; and these, as we drew near the mouth 
of the English Channel, gave way to a dense fog; so that on 
the first occasion during this loog voyage it seemed prob- 
able we should fall away from our fixed time. 

‘You must not be disappointed, Amélie,” said Wolfen- 
berg, at dinner, “if Mr. Hitrovo does not meet you at Ply- 
mouth. For if he hears that there has been fog in the Ba 
of Biscay, he must know that the steamer would be indefi- 
nitely delayed, and most likely he would not care to go 
down and wait on chance.” 

She did not answer. 

‘Tt is different as regards Tilbury,” he said, with much 
cheerfulness. “Quite different. "For, you see, they will 
know in London when we reach Plymouth; and Tilbury is 
twenty-four hours after; I don’t suppose the fog in the Chan- 
nel, assuming that there is any, will hinder us so very much. 
There is a hotel at Tilbury, 1 think. You must remember, 
Amélie, he never undertook to meet you at Plymouth; that 
was only a fancy of mine. The race was for Tilbury. But 
what were the stakes? what was the bet?” 

**I don’t know—lI don’t remember,” she said, calmly. 

She cither was indifferent, or successfully affected indif- 
ference; but her mother, each time that Hitrovo’s name was 
mentioned, looked quickly up, and glanced from one to the 
other, in a nervous and apprehensive fashion. And she 
seemed anxious that we should not be delayed on our way 
to London. 

‘I hear that quite a number mean to land at Plymouth 
to-morrow, and go on to London by rail,”said Lady Comenen 
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to our Mrs. Threepenny-bit. ‘‘Why is that, now? The 
saving in time can be very littlh—as compared with the 
length of the voyage. Or is it the fogs they are afraid of? 
It can't be seasickness, in a big boat like this; besides, we 
have all become hardened sailors. And I don’t know; 
ou English people appear to have a perfectly overwhelm- 
ng and inexplicable 7 ee of the Channel—” 

“Not so inexplicable, Peggy, if you only knew,” her 
friend made answer, with serious eyes. ‘‘ You don’t under- 
stand how largely the Channel enters into English life. 
Consider this, for example. The young Briton, the moment 
he marries, must needs drag his bride away abroad; and the 
very first thing they encounter is the Channel. All during 
the courting-time,” continues this profound philosopher, 

‘these two have been showing off the best side of their 
character to each other; she is ignorant of him; he is ignorant 
of her. What opens their eyes? The Channel. ey get 
down to Dover; they go on board a small steamer; the jab- 
bling water flings about the cockle-shell anyhow; and of 
course they become ill—” 

** Nos et mutamur in illness.” 

** What's that? And then their true dispositions leak out. 
If he is selfish, he appears a downright brute; if she is petu- 
lant and ill-tempered, she becomes unbearable. If you only 
knew how many married lives have been ruined a those 
choppy seas, perhaps you would have a dread of the English 
Channel too. And Emily there—if she is wise—when the 
happy time comes—she will know what to avoid—” 

he poor Baby! She had been listening, with her great, 
soft, pathetic eyes deeply interested; and this sudden calling 
attention to her startled her into self-consciousness, and 
summoned swift color to her face. 

“That is a long way off yet,” she said, with a pretty in- 
nocence—and not pretending to misunderstand. ‘‘ And I 
know Julian will go wherever I ask him to go, co that there 
need not be any crossing of the Channel.” 

“That is right,” said Mrs. Threepenny-bit, with kindly 
approval. ‘‘ Young people cannot be too careful—especial/y 
at first.” 

In consequence of these fogs we did not reach Plymouth 
till the following evening; and the tender that came out to 
take off the shore-going folk, with its yellow lamps glimmer- 
ing through this vague, dark world of mist, was a spectral 
kind of thing. Hitrovo was not on board, nor had he sent 
any letter or telegram. 

“Of course not,” said Amélie Dumaresq, with a careless 
bit of alaugh. ‘ He is too lazy for anything.” 

“Oh, but you must not take it for granted he bas had 
time to reach England,” Wolfenberg said to her at once. 
**Notatall. How can you tell? We may have won in the 
race from Malta. Why, Amélie,” he went on—but with 
some little hesitation—and he regarded her the while—‘‘ even 
if you should not find him at Tilbury to-morrow—well— 
you ought not to be disappointed—” 

** Disappointed?” she said, with a kind of merriment. 
“Do you imagine I do not understand Monsieur Paul by 
this time?” 

Then the people who had been our shipmates for so long 
began to go down the gangway to the tender—shadowy 
phantoms they seemed descending into that gray gulf; and 
presently there were farewell messages being called back- 
wards and forwards. It was a ghostly leave-taking—in this 
encircling gloom. Finally the smaller vessel, with its dim 
lights growing dimmer, crept away into the fog and disap- 
peafed; and many and strange (as we afterwards heard) 
were the adventures it encountered before it carried its 
living freight securely to land; but these do not concern us 


ere. 

We lay anchored in Plymouth Harbor that night on ac- 
count of the fog; had a pleasant run up Channel next day; 
and on the following morning found ourselves approaching 
the estuary of the Thames. And it needed but a single 
glance out of a port to convince us that we had indeed 
reached old England; for here were wild squalls of rain 
flying hither and thither; and gusts of wind that hurried on- 
wards the lowering clouds; and a wide expanse of lapping, 
muddy-yellow water; and far-extending flat shores stretch- 
ing away beneath gray and cold and cheerless skies. The 
poor Orotanians began to get out their ulsters; and sought 
refuge from the wet under the awnings that hitherto had 
sheltered them from the blaze of the sun. And so we crept 
slowly along the channels, gradually leaving behind us the 
Girdler, and the Meuse, and the Nore; until about mid-day 
we came in sight of Tilbury Docks and the small pier front- 
ing the river. 

te was Wolfenberg who betrayed most concern, despite of 
his strenuous efforts to appear quite calm and confident and 
assured. He would continue talking about indifferent mat- 
ters; but ever and anon his eyes would be stealthily and 
earnestly directed towards that distant platform and the 
tender lying alongside. And even we by-standers began to 
be in sympathy with his eager desire. We hoped that Hi- 
trovo would be there; and that all would go well and hap- 
pily. For we had not spent this time in close conjunction 
with such a nature as that of Amélie Dumaresq without 
having become profoundly interested; and we could not but 
conjecture how her proud and passionate spirit would brook 
an open mark of neglect. We, also, strained our eyes tow- 
ards the pier and the small steamer; and even employed field- 
glasses—when no one was looking; until, indeed, the loud 
command issued from the bridge, “ Let Go THE ANCHOR!” 
and a roar of iron chain forward told us that the good ship 
Orotania bad brought us all safely home again. 

The tender came out. There were two or three gentle- 
men on board—no doubt friends of the passengers. But b 
this time suspicion had deepened into certainty: Paul Hi- 
trovo was neither on the pier nor yet on the small steamer 
now approaching. Whatever might be the reason, he had 
failed to keep his appointment. 

“The fogs have made wes so uncertain,” Wolfen- 
berg said to her, with anxious solicitude. ‘He may not 
have heard of our arrival at Plymouth. Or he may be 
waiting for you at Fenchurch Street—” 

“Oh, don’t bother about it, Ernest,” she said, briefly. 
“No doubt there will be a letter or telegram waiting for us 
at Glimmer’s.” 

She was pale, but perhaps not much more so than usual ; 
it was her lips, sensi Bb rich of hue, that showed a lack of 
color; they seemed a little dry and contracted. She was 

roud and calm and self- ; she maintained an abso- 

ute silence—and she regarded in a cold, impassive, mechan- 
ical way the various preparations for our getting ashore. 

Thereafter we hed our own immediate affairs to attend 
to, so we lost sight of those three; nor did we even go up to 
town with them in the same railway carriage. But at Fen- 
church Street we ran against them once more; and Wolfen- 
berg promised to come round and see us in the evening; 
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there was a silent understanding that he might have news. 
It was about nine o’clock when he called. He appeared to 
be in a jaunty and off-hand mood—different from his ordi- 
nary grave and simple ways. 

** So you are getting settled down?” he said to our women 
folk. *‘‘ The roar of on sounds strange after the quiet 
and solitude of those blue seas, does it not? And yet I 
must be off — on my travels to-morrow; at least, 1 fear 
so; to Paris, that is—yes, to Paris, to finish up some busi- 
ness matters. I hope you will all go round to Glimmer’s 
and see Amélie and her mother; they are not very familiar 
with London. And if you will be so very kind, I am sure 
you won't find it difficult to interest and amuse them; pic- 
tures and music are what they care for most.” 

No one said anything about what was present to all 
minds; but as he was going away, and when one of us had 
gone down into the hall with him, his manner entirely 
changed. 

** What was the name of the hotel in Vienna,” he asked, 
hurriedly, and in a low voice, so that those others should 
not hear, ‘‘ that Hitrovo said he had rooms in—overlooking 
the river—he spoke of the view—” 

“The Hétel Métropole.” 

‘**T am off for Vienna to morrow,” he said, “‘if there is 
neither letter nor telegram in the morning. There has been 
no message from him of any kind. Only, the Dumaresqs 
must not suspect where I have gone. Say that it is Paris; 
I have a lot of pictures there I must bring over. And will 
you go and see Amélie as often as = can? If you ladies 
will be so kind, I am sure she would be most grateful. She 
will be lonely at first in this great city.” 

Her—her, ever and always. He seemed to have no other 
thought. 

(To BE conTinuED.} 


AS GOOD AS A MAN. 
BY LIZZIE MARGARET KNAPP. 


ISS ALTHEA RAY lived on the Ridge Road, half-way 
LVI. between Hookerstown and the little farming village of 
PicLetts. Everybody around Picketts knew the place—the 
square yellow house with its roomy porch, the trim fence 
always in repair, the farm behind, with strip of woodland 
to the west. As to Miss Althea— But let her neighbor, 
Deacon Grimble, speak. 

‘* Yes, sir, she’s a smart woman. When the old doctor 
died—and he was a good old soul, the doctor was—easy was 
his motto—thought more of his patients than he did of his 
bills. Well, that’s all right, only a man’s folks gener'ly has to 
go without when that’s the case, I've noticed. Well, when 
he died and left her with those two young ones of her sister's 
to bring up, it did look, as you might say, hard. Tubby 
sure, there was the little prop'ty her mother left her. Some 
thought she’d put that by an’ go to teachin’, for she’d bad 
considerabie chance to learn. No, sir! She bought that 
farm of age | Slater, time he went to Pennsylvania to live 
—took most all she had to buy it, I guess, though the price 
was low enough. "Twas a splendid chance for somebody. 
Then she didn’t even work it on shares, but took right hold 
herself, hired her own help, an’ got things in shape so now 
she’s makin’ money on it. She takes ap agricultural paper 
rtalk— Well, as I was sayin’, she’s up 


** She was always like that,” said his wife, placidly, biting 
off a new needleful of thread with her worn teeth—** more 
boy than girl anytime. She wasn’t like most girls—never'd 
learn to sew. I've heard she pays somebody to do her mend- 
ing for her now. I can remember her when she wa'n't but 
a fittle girl,an’now— Which is the oldest of the Birdseye 
girls?” 

** Both on ‘em.” 

‘Silas, ssh! Well, Miss Althea’s some younger’n the 
youngest one—’bout thirty-five, I should say.’ 

** Thirty-five or forty-five—it dou't make any difference 
to Miss Althea; she ain’t one of the marryin’ kind. A man 
expects his wife to kinder follow along, not lead him around 
She’s as good as a man herself.” 

It may be supposed that Miss Althea Ray found the ap- 
proval of her neighbors a very pleasant thing, but if the 
truth be told, of far more consequence to her was the ap- 
proval of Miss Althea Ray. For she had always had to think 
for herself and act for other people, and it was not strange 
that she had learned to trust herself, as Emerson and the 
genius of necessity advise. No one knew so well as she how 
much determination there had been in her undertaking— 
how much struggle, as years went by, to meet the outlay 
her progressive mind told her was demanded. Now she was 
justly proud of her place, improved little by little, until it 
had risen in value and become the most attractive spot on 
the Ridge Road. As for the good deacon’s remarks upon 
her marrying, Miss Althea would have laughed had she 
heard them. She knew she was that terror to an average 
man, a woman with views. Not that she paraded her 
views—indeed, she was no speech-maker; nevertheless she 
held them, as she did the rest of her property, in an easy but 
firm grip. She had opinions on the oe question > she was 
interested in politics; she subscribed to a journal of advanced 
ideas on the subject of woman’s interests; she was fond of 
solid reading, and liberal in her doctrinal theology for a 
daughter of Puritans. 

The egy lumbering up the long hill one afternoon 
in September. Jed Thomas, the driver, sat in front, his low 
bat pushed over his forehead, gathering dust upon its brim 
from the plentiful clouds which rolled up along the way. 

** This ’s the meanest pitch between the town an’ Picketts,” 
he said, ‘‘ an’ we have to go it easy, you see.” 

His companion, a thin, wiry man, who seemed to find the 
dust less formidable than the slippery seats inside the stage, 
smiled in a non-committal fashion. ‘‘ They wouldn't call 
that such a aa | pitch in some other parts of these hills.” 
He wore a frock-coat closely buttoned up to his black tie, 
although the be | was warm. 

** Maybe,” Jed, flicking a fly from the off horse, ‘‘ but 
this part the hills ’s what Ihave todo with. You aren't from 
Hookerstown ?” 

** You know about every one in Hookerstown, I suppose?” 
said the other man, for answer. 

“ Well, I know who ain't from there, when I see’em. I 
should give you A——,if I was to make a guess at it. 
Great sleen, ain’t it? They say over at Picketts ’t it rains 
three hundred and seventy-five days in the year over at 


A—. 

‘* A little of that superfluity wouldn't do any harm along 
here,” answered the other, unmoved. 

“Right youare. An’ this is pretty country round here— 
now ain't it? See that yellow oe yonder? That's Miss 











Althy Ray’s place, an’ she’s a pison smart woman!” said Jed, 
with the respect which a man who is a good deal of a failure 
pays to the woman who is a good deal of a success. ‘She 
come there several years ago, an’ she didn’t shut her eyes an’ 

© on tryin’ to raise a little wheat, an’ a little corn, an’ a’ 
fittle rye, same’s her great-gran'fathers did b’fore there was 
any wheat out Dakota way. No, sir, she works her fruit 
for all it’s worth. You ought to see her Lawton blackb'ries, 
an’ her Bartlett pears. She raises a sight of eggs, too. Oh, 
she has the luck / Old maid, you know,” he confided, in a 
lower tone, as they drew near the house, ‘‘ but mighty plea- 
sant spoken, an’—” 

**Don’t hurry—don’t hurry, my good fellow,” said the 
other. ‘‘I get off here.” 

“Whoa! whoa there, Jinny!” called Jed, pulling up, ex- 
asperated, and letting the passenger clamber slowly down to 
the ground. ‘* Why in thunder didn’t lic tell me so b’fore?” 

Mr. Tully looked around the yard while waiting a reply 
to his meeek. making a map of it in his mind, as of something 
which might eventually turn out to be useful. Miss Althea 
sat at her desk in her library. 

‘* Miss Ray?” he asked, formally. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Miss Althea, rather surprised, for 
Lawyer Tully, from A——, was a stranger to her, although 
she kuew him by sight. 

**I have called this afternoon, madam, to see you on a 
little matter of business. Ahem! 4 little draughty, is it not? 
If you will permit me?” And so saying, he shut the door. 

The door remained shut for an hour, at the end of which 
time Miss Althea, as she opened it and stood facing her 
guest in the doorway, might have been heard to say, in a 
short, decided tone: *‘ 1 should certainly contest it. There 
is no evidence to support your statement.” 

** It will be forth-coming as soon as my client arrives,” said 
Mr. Tully, in his even way. ‘‘ Good-afternoon, madam.” 

Miss Althea saw him go out of the gate, and returned to 
the library, passing the back of her hand quickly across her 
forehead. The whole thing had been so unexpected. Law- 
yer Tully had suggested that there was a question of title 
with regard to her farm, and when she had told him that 
that was impossible, seeing that she had bought the place 
outright of Jeremy Slater, he had said that there seemed to 
be reason for believing that Jeremy Slater had not had a 
clear title to it when he sold it, consequently— The client 
in whose interest he was acting was a Western man, who 
had only just become aware of his claim; he intended to look 
into the matter in person. Of course, as the real heir, he 
would be willing to make some inducement to her to vacate 
her claim, and it was hoped that an arrangement satisfactory 
to all parties might be made. Miss Althea smiled scornfully 
as she recalled that speech. 

‘* Aunt Althea, tea is ready,” said two voices together, 
and she turned to see the twins at the door. 

“Coming in a minute, chicks.” All her schemes for 
Dick’s education flashed across her mind. He was to go to 
college—Dolly too, if she wished. They should go, never 
fear, thought Miss Althea, with spirit, if she had to drive a 
plough herself to send them there. 

She decided to consult Judge Warner, of Hookerstown, 
who had done her father’s business. He might remember 
the circumstances of Jeremy Slater’s inheritance, and he 
would know how much truth there was in this nonsensical 
story. She would drive there to-morrow. But the morrow 
brought a pressure of work, and the next day, and the next. 
It was while she was in the midst of packing a wagon-load 
for the evening train that Mr. Tully surprised her with a 
second visit. He had not taken the lsnhestows stage this 
time, but had driven over from A in his lean, high- 
shouldered buggy, with stiff wrinkles in itstop. A stranger 
was with him, whom he introduced as Mr. Cushing, from 
Indiana. Miss Althea was not sorry to excuse herself for a 
few minutes, until her business was finished. On returning 
to the library, she found Dolly seated upon the stranger's 
knee. A pang darted through her. Not satisfied with set- 
ting up a claim to her farm, would he like to get her chil- 
dren away too?—though, indeed, he was hardly a grasping- 
looking man, this bachelor of forty-five, with his broad 
shoulders, somewhat sturdy figure, the humorous near- 
sighted blue eyes, and the gray threads in his black hair and 
beard. He was slow and gentle spoken, she noticed, as she 
sat down to the fray, with her hands resting on her knee, 
looking before her with steady eyes. ‘Come, Dolly, leave 
us to talk now,” she said, and Mr. Cushing looked up; for 
it was a different tone from the business tone she had used 
to Mr. Tully. 

** Is she—” he began, inquiringly. 

‘* My niece,” responded Miss Althea, briefly. 

** A dear little girl. [am very fond of children,” said Mr. 
Cushing, as if glad to have another subject to talk about; 
but Mr. Tully had drawn up to the desk, and was looking 
from one to the other, ready to proceed. He proceeded for 
the remainder of the afternoon. Mr. Cushing explained his 
mother’s relationship to the family, whom he had never seen. 
She had lived so long West that she had lost track of her 
brother, and when Slater, his cousin, had stepped into the 
property, there had been no one to oppose him. He seemed 
embarrassed, and rn able to keep up with the lawyer's 
fluent if dry speech. Miss Althea, as she sat by, on her 
guard, felt a glimmer of amusement over the situation. It 
was like a little tug-boat trying to carry a heavier steamer, 
and restrained from tooting with frenzy at its dead weight. 
Yet, as the time wore away, she began to dread that they 
were in the right, not only on account of the evidence, but 
from the intuition nature lent her, which told her that the 
man before her was as thoroughly honest as herself. He 
was evidently satisfied as to the justice of his claim, nervous 
and uncomfortable as he appeared. ‘‘ Well, gentlemen,” 
said she, finally, ‘I can give you no answer until I have 
consulted my lawyer myself. I suppose you will agree that 
that is only right. And now, as you havea long drive back, 
I will have tea ready for you in a few minutes.” 

The lawyer had taken up his hat, but Mr. Cushing at once 
assented, and Miss Althea, the woman of business mer; 
in the hostess, went to make preparations. They might be 
there to injure her, but if they sat at her table she would 

ve them her best. Mr. Cushing sat between the children. 

he noticed that he was quite at ease now, it being Mr. 
Tully who was constrained. ‘ A pleasant man,” she thought. 
“Tf I had only seen him before Lawyer Tully got hold of 
him, I might have borrowed money and bought up his 
claim.” Long after the lean buggy had departed, she sat 
up in her room, looking thoughtfully at the giant maples 
standing like sentinels before her windows. 

‘*A bad business,” said Judge Warner, when she had laid 
the whole matter before him next day. ‘‘I am afraid there 
is little doubt about their case. Couldn’t you buy up this 
Cushing's claim?” 
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“I should try, only I think now that Mr. Tully will ad- 
vise him to get the whole.” 

“Try it. I know people who would be glad to lend you 
the money. Slater wags a scamp. You ought to get satis- 
faction from him.” 

‘Suppose I should decide to push him, Judge Warner; 
would you undertake the matter for me?” 

1 shall always be willing to do what I can for your 
father’s daughter,” said the old man. ‘‘ You would have 
made a good lawyer yourself, Miss Althea,” 

** Weil, if I were,” said Miss Althea, to whom this speech 
had a sarcastic sound, ‘I would like to reform a few bad 
laws, and give women a chance to practise in partnership 
with their husbands, at any rate.” 

And with this little shot from her woman’s rights plat- 
form, she drove away laughing. She had never felt less 
like jaughing, however. ‘The worst seemed coming to pass. 
Contest? Yes, she would have contested; but how could 
she oppose a man’s just claim? She unharnessed her horse, 
and walked from the barn to the woods which formed the 
boundary line of her property. These woods were a special 
delight to Miss Althea. She knew every tree, every bird's 
nest, every wild flower, in them. They were her pleasure 
park, her summer resort. She walked in and out among 
the chestnuts, her bands behind her, her head thrown back. 
She looked alert, but the heart within her was bowed down. 
She knew now how a man felt when he failed—that crushing 
sense of defeat and humiliation. Yet, if it were right, the 
surrender should be made, and there should be no tears about 
it, no mourning, as if she were a feeble creature unable té 
take care of the children. ‘‘ For I am a business woman,” 
thought Miss Althea, bravely, ‘‘and not a sentimentalist.” 

She stood still at the edge of the woods, for some one was 
coming toward her through the field. It was Mr. Cushing. 
His face brightened as he saw her. It was a frank, grave 
face. Miss Althea liked it. 

‘**T am glad to find you here,” he said, offering his hand. 
“ They told me at your house where you were, and I thought 
I would try to look you up.” 

“Is Mr. Tully with you?” she asked. 

“No,” said Mr. Cushing, slowly. ‘* The fact is, I hired a 
team and came over here without him. He talks too much. 
I can’t catch up with him. I came to see if you and I 
couldn’t talk this over in afriendly way. But lam keeping 
you standing.” 

She sat down upon a fallen tree. 

** Take this place; the sun is right in your eyes.” 

“1 don't mind it.” 

‘‘I do. There! Thank you.” He turned to face her, 
holding his hat between him and the sun. ‘I always feel 
as if I could talk better out-of-doors.” 

There was a pause. The golden-rod which fringed the 
wood waved in the low sunshine. The grass at their feet 
shone yellow in its rays. 

‘* Miss Ray,” said Mr. Cushing, suddenly, ‘‘ when I wrote 
to Mr. Tully to find out about my Eastern claims, I did not 
know how it was at this end. I had no idea that | was go- 
ing to come on here to deprive a woman of her home—a wo- 
man with others dependent on her, too.”’ 

‘** That makes no difference with the rights cf your case,” 
interposed Miss Althea. ‘* Because I am a woman is no rea- 
son why I should not be able to support my family. A great 
many women do it.” She would have no pitiful indulgence 
on such grounds. 

** That's very well, so far as they are concerned, but it’s a 
man’s place to see that it isn’t made too hard for them. Now 
it’s like this, as 1 look at it: You bought the place, and paid 
for it in full to Jeremy Slater. You supposed your title was 
good. Very weil. lt’s Slater who has made on the trans- 
action. Now,if I have the papers made out and signed to 
give you your clear title, that will make it all right without 
any more fuss. I'll do that to-morrow.” 

Bir, you're a Christian!” exclaimed Miss Althea, with a 


quick rush of color. ‘‘ButIcan’t— It isn’t right. You'll 
lose money.” 
“* That's the rights of the matter, it seems to me. I don’t 


intend to lose money. Slater can afford to make it good, 
and I’m going for him.” 

“* You will come in to tea, of course,” she said, hospitably. 

‘Not to-day, thank you. I will stop the next time I 
come up this way if you would make me welcome.” 

** I certainly should.” 

“* And if I might say good-by to the children?” 

But the twins were already waiting in the porch with lively 
demonstrations. Miss Althea observed that not only Dolly, 
but Dick, who was less impressionable, had been won over. 

Mr. Cushing got into the buggy. ‘‘ This is the kind of 
rattle-trap they give you at A——,” he remarked. “If you 
are ever out my way, I'll take you buggy-riding in better 
style.” He had. tossed his hat upon the seat. He reached 
his hands across the reins. ‘‘ We part friends, don’t we?” 

** We do 80,” answered Miss Althea, with frank returning 
grasp; ‘‘and I hope you can make Jeremy Slater pay you 
every cent.” 

A good, honorable man, she thought, as she watched him 
drive away. He had put her under great obligation, yet she 
felt no sense of heaviness in her gratitude. How fond he 
was of children! It was a pity he had none of his own, 
He ought to marry some nice little woman who was alone in 
the world, and had no family to live for. He would take 
good care of his wife; it made her quite enthusiastic to 
think how good. 

It turned out a prosperous season for Miss Althea. Ev- 
erything prospered, and she began to be occupied with plans 
for Dick’s education. Thanksgiving passed. It was the 
day before Christmas that she sat, as usual, in her library, 
while the snow fell outside, as if in promise of an old-fash- 
ioned Christmas. Some one drove along the road in the 
direction of Picketts. Doctor Miner, perhaps. But surely 
that was not the doctor's sleigh. And stopping at her gate! 
Miss Althea dropped her work and hurried to the door as 
her hospitable soul recognized Mr. Cushing. 

** Why, who would have expected to see you here in such 
weather!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Come right in to the fire. I 
didn’t know you were in this part of the country.” 

“*T had to come East a week or so ago, and I thought I 
would call to see how you all were.” 

“I am right glad you did. Of course you'll spend the 
evening?” 

“Tf you will | me.” 

“ Certainly we will. And your horse—will you drive him 
into the barn?” 

“Tl see to him in a minute. I wanted to make sure 
that I was not intruding upon some kind of a family party.” 

‘*Not much danger of that,” said she, with the utmost 
good cheer. ‘‘ Dick and Dolly and 1 make all the family 
there is—and Norah.” 
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“Where are the children?” 
“*They are busy somewhere upstairs. We never ask 
where the day before Christmas.” 
She was busying herself with some pieces of silk and 
teboard. Her visitor watched her from his seat in com- 
ortable content. ‘‘ You do that as exactly as if it were a 
piece of carpenter-work,” he observed, with a twinkle in his 


eye. 
"She looked rather confused. “I never do any fancy-work 
except at Christmas,” she explained. *‘ This ts for Dolly.” 

‘*Do they hang up their stockings to-night?” 

‘Yes; and after they have had their presents in the 
morning, we shall all drive to church, and bring one or two 
of the neighbors home with us to dinner. 1 like it to be 
pleasant for Dick and Dolly.” 

** Miss Althea,” said he, *‘ why can't we fix them a little 
tree? Now don’t make any objection,” he went on. 
haven’t any one of my own to plan for, but I feel as if L 
must have a share in somebody's Christmas. I saw all sorts 
of things in the windows as | came through town just now; 
suppose you drive over there with me? We shall get back 
before it is late.” She hesitated, her scissors gaping in ber 
arrested hand. ‘Oh, come,” he said, smiling a little. 

It was a merry drive. Miss Althea found herself talking 
a good deal. ‘I “| stopped before a brightly lighted wiu- 
dow, where a small tree stood in the midst of candy baskets 
and candy canes and colored balls and candles. 

Miss Althea was glad it was the town store, and not the 
village variety shop. They bought a tree, a box of tapers, 

ilded nuts, balls, the largest of the candy canes; Mr, Cush- 
ing even set longing eyes on the figure of Santa Claus in 
the window, but was restrained by Miss Althea from carry- 
ing it away. ‘I can’t let you spend so much,” said she. 
** You must let me pay for half.” 

‘** Well, you may pay for these; they come to twenty-nine 
cents.” 

She had only a quarter in small change. 

e. will lend you the four cents. Remember,I expect it 


The little German looked over his glasses in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Du lieber Himmel! what for a man was that, to 
bargain with his Frau for four cents on Weilnachtsabend!” 

The drive home was rather a silent one. ‘They smuggled 
the things from the barn into the parlor. 

They worked like children. jhen the little tree was 
trimmed and set in its place upon the big table, with all sorts 
of nondescript bundles heaped around it, Miss Althea ran 
away upstairs. On her return she found him in the library, 
with Dolly on his knee and Dick at the arm of his chair, 
finishing a bear story. He looked up, not without surprise, 
for she had changed her working-dress for a dark red 
camel’s-hair. There was some velvet about it, and a little 
gold braiding—a plain enough gown, but he had never seen 
her in house dress before. 

It was a radiant evening for the children, and even Norah 
in the kitchen exulted in the possession of a black silk um- 
brella, that would go with her mourning hat. 

‘* Sure, it was a thoughtful man,” she soliloquized. 

When all the other packages had been opened, Mr. Cushing 
handed Miss Althea a long pasteboard box. 

‘**It is not much,” said he, ‘‘ but I wanted to bring you 
something—and I knew you were fond of flowers.” 

She bent ber head over the box in something like embar- 
rassment. Had her girlhood come back? ‘There were 
heavy-headed roses on their patrician stems, long stalks of 
miguonette, heliotrope. With confused thanks she took 
them out one by one to place in water. 

** Now, chicks, to the front door, for it is bedtime.” And 
she led the way herself, while Dolly explained that this was 
the last thing they always did on Christmas eve. 

The door was flung wide, and they all called ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas!” into the night, the children’s high-pitched voices 
ending with, ‘‘ Merry Christmas, everybody /” 

Mr. Cushing was standing at the fireplace, smiling still, as 
Miss Althea returned. 

** They have had a gloriously happy evening,” she said. 

“It has been a very happy evening for me,” said he, 
gravely. ‘‘How much you care for those children!” 

** Naturally—they are all I have left.” 

**Do you know, that was the first thing I made up my 
mind to about you—that you had a large heart.” 

She stooped to throw another stick on the fire. ‘‘ Why, of 
course I have a heart, like any one else,” she answered, in 
a practical tone, ‘‘ only most people don’t find it out.” 

“T found it out. I wish—you'd find me out. I wouldn't 
put anything in your way. And then—why won't you 
marry me? It’s what I came to ask you.” 

**Why, Mr. Cushing!” 

“Tve thought of it ever since I was here last. You 
thought I meant to get your home away, and yet you took 
me in to your table. I’m not the sort to forget that, you 
know. And I would make you a happy home. The chil- 
dren should be like my own. Come back with me—you'd 
like it there. Don’t you think you could care enough?” 

Dead silence on the part of Miss Althea. 

** Will you do that?” he asked. 

She squared her shoulders. The fire-light made her look 
young. 

‘*If it wasa business matter, perhaps I should know what 
to say to you,” said she. 

** Let us make it so, then.” But there was a faint flicker of 
amusement in his eyes. 

“I never expected —this is all a surprise—I feel your 
kindness—yes—but— You ought to have some one else, 
more gentle, not so practical and hard as I am.” 

‘But I want you,” was his reply; and as she remained 
silent, he dared—yes, he actually dared—to put his arm firmly 
about her shoulders, 

She flashed a startled look into hia face, so sincere, so 
purposeful, ‘‘Oh, you are a good man,” thought Miss 
Althea, with a strong surge of feeling. She laid her hands 
on his arms. 

‘* You have been Mf = tome,” she said. “I can’t 
be less so to you. And if—” 

The rest of the sentence was lost. 

‘*So Miss Althea’s going to get married,” commented 
Deacon Grimble, when the exciting news had spread through 
Picketts. “ Well, it’s nat’ral enough. She’s a likely woman, 
and a good match for anybody.” 

‘*That wa'n’t what you said b’fore, Silas. You said she 
wa’n’t one of the marryin’ kind.” 

‘*I wish you wouldn't ketch me up so, Maria,” said the 
deacon, turning around, razor in hand, Soe the kitchen look- 
ing glass, his mouth twisted to the unshaven side of his face. 
** You're always doin’ it. I guess I remember what I say. 
Who else 'd I ever say was as good as a man?” 

** Nobody,” answered his wife, 
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Fig. 1.—TarTaAN AND VELVET Gown. 


Some Dainty Book 
Covers. 


See illustrations on page 954. 


4 bata book cov 

crs, regarded Ww hen 
they were first introduced 
as merely a passing fancy 
have been received into 
favor and grow more pop 
ularevery day. And very 
pretty do they look when 
enfolding or protecting a 
favorite magazine or fresh 
novel. 

The most suitable mate 
rial for these seems to be 
linen, although silk, vel 
vet, and leather are also 
used. From a piece of 
brown paper cut the exact 
pattern of your book cover. 
With this cut the linen 
one, folding and pressing, 
but not sewing, a half-inch 
hem. Two four-inch 
pockets are turned up at 
the ends,and overcast with 
heavy white silk at top and 
bottom where the edges 
meet The embroidery 
must of course be done be- 
fore the cover is sewed; 
but if it is painted»that 
may be left till the last, 
Press with a hot iron under 
a thin cloth very carefully. 
It is frequently the case 
that amateur work-women 
neglect this simple but all 
important finishing, and 
give away theirembroidery 
in a decidedly crumpled 
condition. Do not feel 
satisfied while a_ single 
wrinkle mars the smooth 
surface. After pressing, 
slip two pieces of white 
card-board into the covers 
to stiffen them. 

The disk design is very 
effective. In one scheme 
of coloring the cover might 
be of a pale yellow, the 
disk brown, and a pansy 
in rich yellow velvet might 
be applied; all to be out- 
linedin gold. Orthe same 
design might be carried 





Fig. 3—Brocape anp Lace Reception Dress. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


out in pansy colors of heliotrope, purple, and white. Again, it might 
be carried out on a ground of pale blue silk, with the disks cut from 
olive-green velvet, and a four leaved clover of pale green silk applied 
oneach. The flexible stem surrounding the leaf can then be of sev- 
eral rows of silver thread, and the letters also outlined in silver. 

If the partridge-vine in the second design is worked on linen, the 
scroll and letters may be outlined in dull blue; but it would be very 
handsome worked on a piece of ‘‘old-blue” sash ribbon ten inches 
wide. The scroll may be formed of a bit of narrow lighter blue rib- 
bon, basted down and edged with gold, the lettering to be white. 
The sprays of the partridge-vine are to be worked in their natural 
coloring, dark rich greens, brightened by scarlet berries. _ 

A quaint design may be adapted from Harper's familiar cover. 
That pretty boy, whom we used to envy in our childish days as he 
sat blissfully blowing bubbles, may be enlarged, and drawn seated, 
of course, on his globe. Over his head float seven bubbles, which 
may bear the seven letters HARPER'S. This should be outlined 
on yellowish silk or linen, and tied with a narrow brown velvet 
bow. 

A striking cover is of glossy white linen, which has a most tempt- 
ing surface for painting on in water-colors. On it two stemless 
ragged chrysanthemums in shades of yellow are wonderfully effec- 
tive. They are outlined with a fine line of Indian-red. This is ea- 
sily done with a coarse pen charged from a brush. A yellow satin 
ribbon of the same rich shade is tied inside the magazine, with a bow 
on the outside at the back. 

Another bears at the top two quill pens crossed ; below, irregularly, 
the words “From a modern quill,” or ‘‘ Polished form of well-re- 
fined pen.” 

Another, with a half-wreath of rose-hips, reads, ‘‘ Books are cold 
but sure friends.” 


Winter Gowns. 
4 ig plaid gown illustrated in Fig. 1 is in princesse form, with the 
back smoothly fitted, and the front adjusted toward the waist by 
fine pleats. The plaid is in mingled blue, brown, and yellow. A 
gathered guimpe of blue silk is at the neck, with revers of blue vel- 
vet turned down below it, edged with narrow passementerie. A fan- 
pleating of velvet is let into the front of the skirt, and slender velvet 
pocket tabs are on the sides. The sleeves are plaid puffs with close 
velvet forearms. The small bonnet is of blue velvet with an Alsacian 
bow on the front, and the muff of plaid velvet faced with blue 
silk 
Bluish-gray cloth is the material of the gown Fig. 2, with black 
passementerie and a narrow edging of Persian lamb fur. It is a 
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Fig. 4—CLotu snp SILK Gown. 


Fig. 2.—Ciotu Gown. 


princesse gown, with the 
right front cut low and 
square, and lapping over 
A deep border of passe 
menterie is applied on the 
skirt, and corresponding 
ornaments are on the 
sleeves. The hat is light 
gray felt, faced with dark 
blue velvet, and trimmed 
with two long ostrich 
plumes, fading from dark 
blue to light gray, held in 
a blue velvet bow. 

A reception dress : of 
heliotrope brocade, Fig. 3, 
is bordered with a deep 
lace flounce around the 
trained skirt. The bodice, 
which enters the skirt, bas 
a plain back and a full 
front, on which are crossed 
draperies of heliotrope vel 
vet, the ends being carried 
as a girdle across the back. 
A small rounded jacket, 
open front and back, is of 
white lace, with full epau 
lettes of lace attached to 
droop over the brocade and 
velvet sleeves. 

The gown Fig. 4 is of 
beige- colored cloth and 
repped silk to match, 
Two folds of silk border 
the skirt. The short jack- 
et bodice opens with a silk 
revers collar on a vest and 
high collar of the silk, to 
which a white lace jabot is 
added. A sash bow of the 
silk is on the back. 


Oriental Screen-Work. 
F this branch of handi 
craft we are told that 
among Hindoo workmen 
even the most intricate 
touches develop character- 
istics of finished needle- 
craft, especially when em- 
bossed portions are stud- 
ded with pearls; and the 
incrusted work upon the 
capitals of the pillars is so 
extremely delicate and in 
such low relief as to pre- 
sent very much the effect of 
embroidery or brocade. 
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THE STORE-CLOSET IN AUTUMN | 
OR EARLY WINTER. 

\ S year by year return home from the 
d summer outing is retarded, the thrifty 
housekeeper more and more feels aggrieved 
of empty shelves in her store- 


at tin ight 


room, that used to be crowded with luscious- 
looking jellies and preserves, the fruit of her 
vdustry With the renewal of health 
ind appetite caused by country or sea sicle 
eature comforts are in greater, not less 
demand, and by reminding her of a few 
gs that may yet be done in the way of 
" ing for enforced idleness during th« 
nmer, we hope to become that friend in 

I whois ever welcome 


I ruit bas been BO except 
eason that « 


nD ally scarce and 


high this ven if we had been at 


hon we could hardly have done our usual 
mount of preserving 

In the first place, jellies to be served with 
certain meats may be reckoned among the 
indispensable supplies. The currant crop 
was a perfect failure this year; but we have 
just made jelly out of fox-grapes that every 


body pronounces equal in flavor to currant, 
| expect to make more out of the common 

black grape, that is still plentiful, growing 

1 in the woods 

A most beautiful jelly may be made out of 


two parts apple juice and one part Catawba 
rap juice The color rivals the ruby In 
rich Dess 
Apples alone make very nice jelly, flavored 
with the juice and rinds of lemon 
Belated watermelons and cantaloupes may 


in the 
wd pl kles 


be utilized to advantage 


ot both 


preparation 
swectmeats 





lhe tomato again commends itself to our | 
notice as one of the most valuable of the | 
housekeeper's resources Preserves may be 


prepared either fre 
mato, besides appetizing 


m the green or ripe to 
catsups, sauces, and | 
pi KIeCSs 
\ small tight cask may be filled two-thirds 
full of roasting-ears of corn, then covered 
with brine strong enough to sustain an egg, 
fresh corn at Christmas 
The corn must be left encased in its cob, and 
soaked in fresh water twelve hours before it 
is used. The addition of a teaspoonful of 
sugar to a dish of six ears improves the flavor 
Now time for making mangoes 
and g nasturtiums | ess 
Those who are fond of adding variety to 
ornamental desserts by 
] with 


and you may have 


is the best 


pic Kin 


tinting creams and 
jellies lor should now supply 
themselves with poke-berries. Treat them | 
as you do any other fruit that you wish to 
jelly. Extract the juice, and to each pint 
put three-quarters of a pound of white sugar 
So small a quantity of this jelly suffices to 
flavor cream that the taste is not perceptible, 
and the impression that anything 
Is erroneous, It is 
to cochineal, and the 


rose C6 


there is 
unwholesome about it 
cert Ainly pre ferabie 
color is equally One 


Maky Stuart SMIra. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has beer wed fo wer fifty years by millions of 
mothers fo iren while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pai ires Ww olic, and is the at remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle ide 


GOOD COOKING 
To al- 


re, sauces, etc., use 


chief Mossinge of of ery home. 
mond 


Ie one of the 














Gall Bord Ragle 1Milk. Direc- 
tions on the label rvcer and drag- 
Gist. ‘ 


DORFPLINGER'S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for the table, and in beaa- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genuine 
eon have trade-mark label. ¢ . Dorflinger & Sona, 
New York.—[Adt 


Couneut's Benzom ¢ 
ommended for the 


m“uerio Soar Highly rec- 
complexion and skin.—[{ Ade.) 





ADV ERTISH MENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, , PARIS, 1878, 


W. Baxer & Co's 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, is therefore far more 
ecouomical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably ade pted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers 8 everywhere. 







and 





W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 

-Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St.,. N. Y. 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
An Ideal Complexion fon Soap. 
ort 


For sale by all 
LS 8 “Wonderful at send 


unable to procure 
cents in stamps and receive a cake return mail. 


JAS. s. KIRK &CO., Chicago. 


SPECI —Shandon Bells Waltz (the 
y Wate) sent FREE to anyone 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


KODAK 


“Daylight.” 


This novel Kodak has a capac. 
ity of 24 exposures and 
can be loaded anywhere at 
any time, Wo dark room 


necessary 





$8.50 to $25.00. 





Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK 


Liebig Company’s=) & 
Extract of Beef. 


BEST 


purest BEEF TES cuearest 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 





119 t. Aaieen ts th ss ~4 rtict 4 
en wi 6 e_F O! a 
e Eaten Berdaa,l3 Ellison SePaterson,N.d 


| promptly for any one who wishes to try it. 





ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 


its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and | 


agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug. 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP ©O., 
San wimmanmnenedl penpeeneemee New York. 





O Hear 


How thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going, 
Now faint and far 
From cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing. 
— TENNYSON, 


No other music steals 
senses with the fine tinkling, ting- 
ling harmony that floats outward 
from the /asdlard Gloria IJnterchange- 
able Music Box. This rare, de- 
lightful instrument has won a fa- 
vored position among all automatic 
instruments. It is modernized to 
meet the demand for fine and sym- 
pathetic expression. 


into your 


It will last a generation, and needs no 
“tuning,” but is always ready with 
any selection you choose. 

Send for book. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
___ 680 Broadway, New York. 


FISCHER 


Grand, Upright and Square, 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


“CENT SENT BENT. 
‘REEWESSI Fez math 


exeited a a ey emt youres, 
neon, On penta et ata ee 


| ieee Taek soa Base 


Mil.,“Crown” Pianos Orgace (Estab. 1s 


. DEAF = AND HEAD NOISES Es cunto 


(Seid only by = Woite for bok of pros REE 














The most delicate and lasting ot Perfumes. 


Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 


Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled. 


Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York. 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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‘Redfern 


Early 
Fall 
Gowns. 





Coats, 
Overalls, 
, Evcaing 
GOWNS. 
Wraps. 


CHICAGO. 


A Branch Establishment at 1702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 
personal management of Mr. RED- 
FERN, of New York and Paris, has 


been opened. 


LONDON and NEW YORK, 


GALVANIZED 


GEARED AERMOTOR 


improved, furnishes power to 


Redesigned and 
PUMP, GRIND, GUT Fe FEED, and SAW WOOD. 


\ 













Aermotor. 
work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
oT harnessed and never gets tired. 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn, 


Send for elaborate ORCO : for is patios power in barn, 


2th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
ky Keale St., San Francisee. 


1892, In Every 
Variety. 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Seld by all Kespectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S, 


HCH FIVE OR EUCHRE PAR IES. should 
CENTS, in ‘et aes yer 


send at once to Joun Sevasrian, 
, Chicago. TEN 

~ } the slickest cards you ever shuffled. For 

#1 00 oo you ¥ will receive free by express ten packs, 


Richard Harding Davis 


THE WEST FROM 
A CAR=- WINDOW 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


It has all the American rush and go, and is 
replete with vigor and enthusiasm, Mr. Davis 
is an acute observer of men, manners, and things, 
and has the ability to make what he secs vivid 
to his readers.—Chicago Herald. 


VAN BIBBER 
AND OTHERS 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


It is the best and brightest collection of short 
stories that we have seen for ages. Books like 
“Van Bibber™ are the best of remedies for 
hypochondriasis: nothing like them pour déso- 
piler la rate. Would there were more of them! 
—Westminster Review, London. 











Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

The above works are for a all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 4 
the United States, Canade, or Mexico, on receipt of t 
price. 














Pears’ 
Soap 


Whoever wants soft hands, smooth 
hands, white hands, or a clear complexion, 
he and she can have both ; that is, if the 
skin is naturally transparent; unless occu- 
pation prevents. 

The color you want to avoid comes 
probably neither of nature or work, but 
of habit. 

Either you do not wash effectually, or 
you wash too effectually ; you do not get 
the skin open and clean, or you hurt it. 

Remedy.— Use Pears’ Soap; no matter 
how much; but a little is enough if you 
use it often. 

All sorts of stores.sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 





THE NEW NECK- BOA, 


with head and claws in perfect representation 
of the animal, in all leading fashionable furs. 
Genuine mink, $5; 
better grade, $8; and 
the handsomest for 
$10. Genuine Hud- 
son's Bay sable, good 


quality, $10; better 
for $15; handsome for 
$20; very handsome, 


$25; and the darkest 
and choicest for $30. 
These prices are from 
$2 to $5 less than the 





regular market price 
on mink, and from 
$5 to $10 on sable 
boas. All leading 
styles of sealskin gar- 
ments and fashiona- 
ble furs of every description at lowest pos- 
sible prices for reliable goods. Mail orders 


promptly filled. 


Fash 


ion book mailed free. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
124 WEST 42d STREET, N. Y. 


NEARLY A CENTURY ‘OLD. 
FABRIQUE FONDEE EN 1797. 


o , DUFRAISSE; 
4 GERARO SUCCESSEURS : x & Cie, 
~ 





Cu. Fietpo HAVILAND 
LIMOGES CHINA 





iS MARKEO 
c r oy “CE H DECOR TED. 
71m ie]? 
apm." cpm (AO 
FRANCY e\_Js 
MISE: 


_FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


-“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CU LV Mair, 





the m'fr for 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music 





We do not know anywhere a 
collection of Songs and Hymns 


that at all rivals this tn merit. 
Keokuk Gate City, lowa. 


A good Collection of Songs—one 
that will afford entertainment and 
exert a refining influence in a grow- 
ing family—is priceless in its value 
to the home. Here is found just such 
a Collection. Everything is arranged 
in four parts, so that it can be sung 
or played with any variety of voices 
or instruments desired. When par- 
ents generally recognize the value of 
good Music in its influence upon their 
boys and girls the demand for books 
like these will be immensely increased. 


Address Harper & Brothers, New York, for full 

contents of the different Numbers of the Franklin 

uare Song Collection, and S men Pages con- 
g favorite Songs. Pamphlet sent free. 
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Noenold 
Constable Ks Co 


Real Laces, Bridal Veils. 


FLOUNCES AND TRIMMING LACES, 
POINT GAZE, DUCHESSE, 
POINT APPLIQUE. 


Some very rich exhibition pieces received 
by last steamers, 


Lace Handkerchiefs, 
Lace Doylies, Veilings, 
Chiffons. 


Broadwoay KR; 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY 





HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 








Imported 

Brocades, 

Art Fabrics, 

Kis Kilim 
Tapestries, 

Antique Embroideries, 

Stuff for Curtains, Portieres, and | 
Wall Coverings. 


East India 
House 





Also many other Choice Novelties for 
Christmas Gifts and Home Decoration. 


Special attention given to Interior Furnishings. 


PROCTOR & CO., 


5 East 20th St., Bet. B’way & Fifth Ave. 


MENDING TISSUE 


Repairs clothing better than needle and thread; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton, and Woolen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh, 
Umbrellas, etc., all colors. Sample yard, 10c. Three 
yards, 25c. Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Agents | 


Address STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. I. 
| 


wanted. 


SCHOOL OF 





THe NEW = 


| 
PPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
| _ Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
| designing, and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL 


} DeraRTMENT. Catalogue free. For further information | 


: apply to Miss ELten J. Ponp, Sec'y, 200 W.23d St.,N.Y¥. | 


DRESS GOODS 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We shall open, for this 
week’s trade, one case of 
Paris Novelty Dress Goods, 
imported expressly for cus- 
tomers desiring uncommon 
styles for Winter costumes. 

As this assortment is lim- 
ited to a single case, an early 
selection will be necessary 


to secure these very choice 
goods, 


James McCreery &Co,, 


Broadway and I Ith St., 
New York. 








Registered Trade Mark. 


PURE LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Ours is a business devoted almost exclusively 
to linen goods, and we make handkerchiefs a 
special feature of this special stock. The Holi- 
day assortment of these to which we now invite 
attention has been selected with much care, 
from many sources, and represents the work 
of many minds as well as many hands. It is 
so large and varied that it would be impossible 
here to describe it, but we believe we may safely 
say there is nothing that could be desired for 
man, woman, or child, in this line, which it 
does not include. 

Every handkerchief we sell is 
warranted pure linen, 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


THE LINEN STORE, 
64 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Catalogue mailed on n request. 


Prudent _ 





friction by care- 
ful discrimination in their selection of sewing 


Purchasers save time and mental 





This group shows Silk, Button-Hole Twist and 
‘Worsted Roll Braid each bearing the nameCorticelli, 
which is a guarantee of excellence. The reputation 
of this brand has been secured oy fifty-two years of 
effort, attended by uninterrupted success, With this 
name on Silk, Twist and Braid, all of one shade to 
match the garment and each other, no tho hefut 
buyer hesitates. Nonetack Silk Co., New a 

nm, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and St. 
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‘AS GOOD AS HARTMAN” 


deception now, as 
best advertisement” 
Hartman Flexible Wire Mats. 


LP 


a worn out chestnut, 


Few dealers try this 
a satisfied customer is the 
and it holds trade to sell 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., 
Chicago ; 51 and 58 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta,Ga. Catalogue and 
testimonials mailed free 


J 
Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “* Hartman.” 


Will Nou 
Cut 















See Name “EVER READY” on Back of I Stay. 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Wersantel acterposel.” Gewave of Dattattcss. 
Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS, 








LIGHT AND HEAVY CLOAKINGS ARE STAMPED 
" CRAVENETTE " EVERY YARD ON THE BACK. 
ROUGH AND SMOOTH SERGES AND ALL DRESS 


SPECIAL DEPOT.—MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand St., New York; BROWN & METZNER, 535 Market St., San Francisco. 
MATERIALS ARE STAMPED “CRAVENETTE” 
EVERY 5 YARDS ON THE SELVEDGE. 


(¢ ALL GOODS WATERPROOFED BY OUR PAT- 


ENT PROCESS ARE STAMPED AS ABOVE FOR PURPOSES OF IDENTIFICATION. 
NONE OTHERS CENUINE, 
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B. Altman & Co., 


(8th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 


Are now showing a great 
variety of fine goods desira- 
ble for the 


HOLIDAYS, 


Comprising Lamps, Cabi- 
nets, Vases, Busts, Tables, 
and choice specimens of 
fine Coalport, Vienna, and 
other High-class Potteries 
and Porcelains. 


Turkish Rugs, Cushions, 
Screens, Draperies, and 
Hangings. 


Leather Dressing Cases, 
Travelling Bags, Card 
Cases, Pocket-Books. 


Fine Stationery and Li- 
brary-table Furnishings. 


Silver Toilet Sets, Silver- 
mounted Brushes, Combs, 
etc. 


Opera Glasses, Lorg- 
nettes, Fans, and odd nov- 
elties in Jewelry. 


Gloves, Umbrellas, Neck- 
wear, Handkerchiefs, and 
Mufflers. 


Fancy articles in Canvas, 
Linen, Silk, and art fabrics. 











Mme. E. ScHUMACHER, 


45 West 66th St., New York, 
IMPORTER AND MAKER OF 


STREET, EYENING,BALL, and HOUSE DRESSES. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 
Dresses made to order and delivered to 
any part of the country. 


Samples and estimates furnished by return 
mail. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


Asthm 


Cure for Asthma. 


Prices Moderate. 
Ree, red in Congo, West 
ty’ is . — Sure 
Export Office, Srontwag ew ,y a 
° or 
by haan, nda 


Elion ea Ta eh 


“4 GENTS WANTED—The work is eas leasant, 
and ad ° oO ng and old o a sex, 
GEO. STIN x 1664, Portland, Maine. 


THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


A SERIOUS DEFECT. 
Tatvver. “ Why don't you 
marry Mise Kittish,.if you 
are so mach in love with 
her?” 
Dicer. *‘I would, were it 
t. for an unfortunate im- ; } “es ul? ? 
pediment in her speech.” . . im ° Tay eevug on 
Tarvver. “ What sort of 3% ‘ 
an impediment ?” 
Dioen. “ She is unable to 
say * Yes.’” 
eee 
Little Nell, dining with 
the grown-up members of 
the family on Thanksgiving 
day, gazes. contemplatively 
at each one@in turn, then re- 
marks, slowly, “ All the la- 
dies has they bangs over they 
noses, and all the gentlemen 
has they bangs under they 
noses.” 








————— 
Dinek. “* Mere, waiter, I 
ordered blue-fish. This isn't 

blue-fish.” 
Warren. * Pardon,m’sieu. 
Zis is as blew as any feesh 

we have.” 

———* 
Warren. “WH you try 
some of our green - turtle 
soup fT” 
ee > Guest. ** No, siree, bob, I 
rE Ct Bm. . : | won't I ain't eatin’ any- 
a (Cul. eo r — b < thing green these days. If 
edd? cmmmaaid bad ei - a ~ fh you have ‘any ripe turtle 
7 soup, though, I'll have it.” 
NOT A WAGNERITE. ———— 
KNOW THERE ARE THIRTY-THREE MOTIVES IN THIS OPERA. HOW MANY CAN “I'm simply exhausted,” 
said Mrs. Higgins, as she 
Ou, | DON’T GO INTO IT LIKE THAT. I LIKE IT VERY MUCH, BUT I DON’T KNOW returned from her shopping 
IVES FOR LIKING IT.” tour. “ Here I've been out 
one whole hour and couldn't 
get near a counter, Why, 
in all that time I've only bought five yards of lace, a dozen pairs of 
from Sunday-school, and his mother asked gloves, a stepladder, six finger-bowls, a toy book for Willie, a pair of 
, shoes for Sallie, and stockings for Jamie, three neckties, four col- 
lars, a novel, three cups of choco) a pound of candy, and a few 
kuickknacks for the Christmas treg !” 


GNIZE 


GOT HIS CARDS, 


e me for the heathen, and ee 


“Dear me! my watch has run down, and I can’t make it THOSE FOBS. 


ry “LOOK-EY YER, YO" JEEMs JOHNSON, YO" DOAN FINK DAT I's 
“Div it tome. I'll div it to cook, an’ she'll div it to the GOIN’ TO WALTZ WIF YO" WIF YO" SUSPENDAH HANGIN’ DOWN DAT 
watchman when he tums.” " WAY. WHAT YO' TECK ME Fo’, HUN?” 


THE BILL-POSTER’S VICTIM. 


his, | ly 


AN INAUSPICIOUS START. TO A FAIR STOCKHOLDER. 
ne 6 ae Re encores re office and advanced to Y ON HEARING THAT WESTERN UNION MAD REACHED PAR. 
lesk ; vill you kindly permit me to show S6v aah hes Benes 
Upon a dangerous errand I now hasten to embark, 
For I hear that Western Union has reached the century mark. 
And so, my dear Mixes Rogers, if you think that I will do, 
With tear and trepidation, I present my scalp to you 
I've not a hundred virtues. as I've heard you oft remark, 
Bat what's the odds, since Western U. hae reached the century mark ? 
Don't sulk with maiden coyness; but, oh, dear Mise R., relent— 
Declare a dividend of love—say twenty-five per cent. 
I hear that you are mach admired by beaux both near and far, 
But that is all because, I'm sure, your shares are now at par 
< They're all a mercenary lot—a block of cads and codgers, 
ination, profusely illustrated j 7 y Discard them all, I pray; and, oh, be ever mine, Mixes Rogers. 
to 4 - rf a - 
y bound in substantial style. I am selling this—’ E . f : 


» your talk and listen to me a minute I'll shoot the top ’ 4 “TIT cannot understand why that stock goes up and down, up and 

this revolver . down, with sach regularity,” said Brokely, noting the rise and fall of stock 
on the table as he spoke, and the man who had been on the Exchange : A 

paused in ite narration * Oh, it’s very simple. It's mostly water, you know, and it works like the 


rve you been canvaseing for that book ?” tide,” explained the Wall Street man.” 
ed my outfit—not ten minutes ago—and thought I might 


Got it at an office back there on the 
yours.” 
tell you that you are in the private office of NOT EXACTLY ENCOUR- 
twork. I've been trying to tell you that ever since you AGEMENT 


“py, I suppose 7 Tur Basnrut Lovex. “ Miss 
nor Emily, l—er—bem !—” 

urted with sadness in his steps Sue (sweetly). “ Do you, Mr 

Witourasm Hewry Siverer Mammasdear? Now wouldn't 

you like to join our sewing 


society ? 


you a 


' 


————»——_ 


Ouvp Discirrtase “ Johnny, 
suppose I promised you a 
stick of candy and did not 
give it to you, what would 
you think?” 

Youre Tawrn-Yrar-Ovp 
(promptly). “That you had 
told a story, papa.” 

Oxy Disererin«. “* Well,eup- 
pose I should promise you a 
whipping and do not give it 
to you?” 

Youne Horerut (doubtful- 
ly). “ Papa—I—dess—that— 
wonli—be—a—story too. But 
1 tink Dod would forgive 
you.” 

ee 


Youre Eausrer. “Do you 
know, Mins Seaside, every one 
thinks you a great flirt.” 

Miss Suastpe. “ Well, they 
are very unjust. I am most 
constant, for my love is 
eternal — though the object 
changes.” 


> 


An old gentleman, having a 
large family of daughters, was 
asked by a young man of 
good standing for permission 
to address the youngest. “I 
have no objection to you,” said 
the father, ** but you must take “DON'T YOU THINK, MR. BRIGHTSIDE, THAT LYING 18 THE UGLIEST OF ALL Vices?” 
them as they come.” So he “We, | Can’? sa¥ I THINK IT THE PRETTIEST; BUT AT LEAST IT'S THE BEST THING 
A COUNTER-IRRITANT. married the eldest. WE HAVE DISCOVERED YET WHEN WE DON'T WANT TO TELL THE TRUTH.” 
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WHAT ARE THEY DOING AT 
HOME? 


AM far from-the home that was dearest 
to me 

When my heart was the child’s heart, so 
fearless and free; 

But over the mountain and over the wave 

My thought reaches back with the yearnings 
that crave 

A whisper, a murmur. Wherever I roam, 

I ——. “Now, what are they doing at 

ome?” 


Does gal still sit in the splint-bottomed 
chair, 

A — more snow sifted through her dark 
hair? 

Is the basket beside her with mending 
heaped high? 

And who threads her needles when I am 
not by? 

Does father drive Bess at a snail’s creeping 


pace, 

And hang up his hat in the selfsame old 
place? 

Do the neighbors drop in for a leisurely 


chat 
Of the fortune of this one, the trials of that? 
Are there tidings the village is happy to 
share 
Of some world-famous man once a merry 
boy there? 
Oh! over the hill-tops and over the foam 
I long to hear what they are doing at home. 


My dear little sister, so dimpled and brown— 

No prettier maid in this great bustling 
town— 

Is she lissome and tall, is she pliant and 
sweet, 

And fair as a lily from head unto feet? 

My mother’s own daughter, as pure as a 
pearl, 

What aed can mate with so peerless a 
girl? 

Oh, sister, whose steps have not yet learned 
to roam, 

I am fain to see what you are doing at 
home. 


I long to go back where the Yule fires blaze, 

To take up the tasks of the simple old days, 

To find my content in the old homely round, 

Lapped safe in the peace of a love as pro- 
found 

As the heart that throbs ever beneath the 


eep sea. 

But, alas! the world’s fetters are bound about 
me; 

I never again can sta 

Though never seem 
so fair, 

And there’s pain in the questions so cease- 
less that come. 

Oh, what are they doing, my dear ones at 
home? EvizaBetTu CHISHOLM. 


tranquilly there, 
home so divine and 


ORIENTAL GIRDLES. 


MONG maidens of Oriental climes it is 
not unusual to find these pretty accesso- 
ries to a graceful toilet delicately ornamented 
with minute shells of brilliant hues. Even 
the tiniest homes of busy insect life yield 
many a touch of beauty, ‘‘ of rarest sheen.” 
Beads, also, inwrought with care and dainti- 
est touch of handicraft, bring out the richest 
effects, often rainbow-hued, with shimmering 
silver tints. 

The customary width of these gleaming 
bands often measures twelve inches, and they 
are from twenty-four to twenty-seven inches 
in length. 

These costly adornments are carefully 
kept for féte-days. The belts used for every 
day by dark-eyed maidens of the East would 
not commend themselves to our ideas of 
delicacy, inasmuch as the peculiar softness 
and dark color enriching the surface of the 
leather are produced by a free use of castor 
»il, adding an odor very much delighted in 
ty women of the Orient. 

‘In homes where the cultivation of this 

+h bean is a housewifely care, it is looked 

»pon as a rare delight, there being to them, 
and especially to a Nubian household, no 
‘erfume quite so delicious. 

? 


SICK PEARLS. 
ris reveal a 


fhe Maery and study of 

singular fact—that if laid aside and not 
worn for years they are subject to severe and 
poclengea sickness. Only a return to their 
native air, so to speak, will revive them. 
Experts declare that entire restoration to 
health and brilliancy can be gained only 
from a season of protracted quiet—that no- 
thing less than being submerged in the depths 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Armour’s 
Extract. 


A graceful act of hospitality is to offer 
our evening guests a cup of Bouillon before 
leaving. Use Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add salt, pepper and a thin 
slice of lemon to each cup. Serve with plain 
crackers. There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook Book 
explains several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


of the sea can bring back their normal con- 


dition of beauty, 

An instance of this liar treatment is 
vouched for. An archduchess wishing to 
- f asice her pearls, they were, after a length 
of years, found to have become colorless. 
Experts summoned for council prescribed a 
bath of years, pe pee bey anxious owner of 
its being the only method of recovery. It is 
added that ‘‘ the priceless —_ were placed 
in a cage arranged expressly for safety, and 
that they still lie at the foot of a cliff, under 
the windows of a castle where once an em- 
peror held royal court; the precious gems— 
some of the most exquisite ones known—re- 
— at a depth of eighty feet below the sur- 

ace of the clear waters of a charming East- 
ern sea.” 

The writer adds that, ‘‘ having already lain 
undisturbed for many years, indications of 
returning health are manifest, yet years to 
come must be allowed ere they will regain 
their original unrivalled tints.” 


is settled by Pearline. 


Beware 


"you an imitation, be honest—send 





back, 


Try to Argue 
with some bright woman, 
Pearline. She uses it—most bright 
women do. 
ments all on her side—what can 
you say against it? 
ing to leave the case in her hands, 
You'll end by using it. 
The fact is, every argument as to 
the easiest, safest and best way of securing perfect cleanliness 
If you use it, you know that this is so. 


If you don’t use it, sooner or later you'll have to be convinced, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 

“this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline,” 

FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if 
at 351 


ainst 
You'll find the argu- 


Weare will- 


it's 


our grocer sends 
JAMES PYLE, New York, 





ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Makes light, flaky, delicious hot biscuits, rolls, muffins and 
crusts. Makes hot bread wholesome. These are qualities 
peculiar to it alone, 


I have found the Royal Baking Powder superior to all others. 
C. Goryu, late Chef, Delmonico’s. 





aPKid 





4S. Fyery Pai 
apertec{ {i 


To know what one wants, and to get what one wants, are two different proposi- 
tions. This is as true of gloves as of anything else. You want gloves that won't rip 
or tear, gloves that will wear well. You can always get them if you will see that 
this brand. is on the inside of the glove. We are 
spending a great deal of money to let every one 
know that the P. & P. gloves with this brand inside 
are reliable. This is why we advertise. 

If your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of the fact, 
and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and enclose 
you with same a card entitling you to a Aiscount of 10 per cent. 
on the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated FONTAINE glove. 


PINGS & PINNER, 384 and 386 Broadway, New York. 











Write Gorham Mfg. Co. 
Silversmiths, Broadway and 19th 
Street, New York, and have 
them send you, without charge, 
the dainty Christmas Shopping 
List and Memorandum Book 
combined, which they have just 
published. It suggests hun- 
dreds of articles in Solid Silver 





BM =e 
Bec te 


The First Analysts 
in the World 
pronounce it 


Is 

unquestionably | 

the perfection 
0 


Pure 


f 
Olive Oil. 








appropriate for Christmas Gifts. 


Lacuorn, ITALY. 











THE HUMAN HAIR 
’ 
Why it Palle Off, Turns G and the Remedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PA 
. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., 
** Every one should read this little book.” —4 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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| No Soaking, 


BLES: 


JMPERIAL 


ANTLES“ROBES 
IMUFFS ~ IS OAS: 
CRAVATTES- 


4ND 
ROM THE TALS 
IMUFFS +> BOAS: wh, 
TRIMMINGS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY: 


Cae 
GUNTHERS Sons 


‘18¢ FIFTH AVE- 
NEW YORE 


Fish Cakes on the Table in 15 Minutes. 


SHREDDED 
CODFISH. 


Handy toc. Package. 


No Boiling, 
No Odor. 
ALL GROCERS HAVE IT. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
1799 West Street, - - - - ~- « New York. 





e 


Por cutting Cakes in the form of Diamonds, Hearts, Clubs, and 
Spades. Fashion's latest fad for card parties. A pleceing and 
Rovel for any kind of cakes. If not sold by your tealer, 
send 85 cents for set of four by mail, postage prepaid. 




















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S: 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





FAT, PEOPLE, Zowarevazar niga 











it starving or injury, b 
Treatment. Prook, Testimonials, Free, 
FP. B, CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 138, Chicago, Ill. 





SAVED.—From a Drawtne pb 
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RAWING BY Josern Nasa. 





A CONSTANT GUEST. 
/ M* sweet white love, O Lady Moon, 
41 Sleeps a}l atrance in thy pale shine, 
Nor heeds nor stirs though rosy June 
Bathes all the earth in summer's wine.” 


So up to heaven the nightingale 
For his rapt rose 
The Lady Moon, all silver pale 


Down her 


melodious sighed 


long shining soft replied 


Al, faint heart! Love 
When welcomed ays 


ilone hath power 
a constant guest 
thy budded flower 
Shall ope to thee her morning breast.’ 


Sing the night through 


A SPICED ROUND FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


jy most delicious way to prepare a 
round of beef, and provide a handsome 
ind convenient dish for the holiday season, 
which in some sections of the country where 
colored servants prevail is anything but a 
holiday to the poor overburdened 
mistress, is as follows 

lake a round weighing 25 or 30 pounds, 
and place it in a large platter 
dessert-spoonfuls of pepper, 4 dessert-spoon 
fuls of allspice, 2 dessert spoonfuls of cloves, 
2 dessert-spoonfuls of saltpetre, and 12 des 
sert-spoonfuls of salt, with 4 table-spoonfuls 
Rub this compound into both 
sides of the round, and repeat the process 
every morning for three weeks, turning the 
round over in the platter daily 

When it is ready for usc 
gravy of beef, and put it with the spiced 
round into a large Dutch oven, where it must 
stew slowly for four or five hours, closely 
covered. Add water to the gravy if neces- 
sary. Do not cut it until cold, and then in 
very thin slices, almost like paper, horizon- 
tally and evenly, so that until it is almost 
gone it will still present a good appearance 
upon the sideboard 

There is nothing so good, with home-made 
bread and butter and fine pickled cucum- 
bers, when the young people get back from 
the sleigii-ride or the country-house dance, as 
this old-fashioned dish 

It is a recipe more than a hundred years 
old, and I wrote it down from the lips of one 
of the best housekeepers in the land more 
than thirty years ago. 

Marta Penpieton KEnNeDy. 


season 


of molasses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—_———— 


“a 


Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly neticeable rhe test of time is 
yerhaps assuring, and Pozzoni’s 

omplexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 
Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms, 


““CARBONITE” coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NO SMELL, 
NO GAS, 


Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY 


BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 
FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 


For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 


most 


Mix well 4 | 


make a good 


town office.” 


HARPER’S 






































Perhaps in no plate is Ivory Soap more welcome than in the “down- 


The hands gather the dust from every object they touch 


and after a few hours there is a consciousness that they would be bene- 
fited by a bath. 


Indifference, or thoughtlessness, or procrastination has left you 


nothing but cheap, greasy, irritating soap. 


Send your office boy out 


for a cake of Ivory. Here it is:—divided for separation into two toilet 


cakes. 


Now for a month it will be easy work to keep the hands soft, 


clean, and pleasant to the touch. Within a week you will have Ivory 


Soap in every room at home. 


Once tried, always used. 


Corvnicur r8go, sy THz Procter & Gamaie Co. 








A Bold 
Robbery. 


Jack Frost is a burglar. He 
breaks through the skin of 
hands and face and robs it 
of its freshness and beauty 
and leaves it chapped and 
sore. Witch Cream (a de- 
lightful skin lotion) is a pro- 
tection against the thief. Nay, 
more, it will arrest the rascal 
and make him restore beauty 
and freshness to the skin. 


Small size by mail, 35¢. 


Witch 
Cream. 


For sale by all Druggists, 50 and 25 cent bottles. 


Sample by mail, 10¢. 


C. H. & F. Price, Salem, Mass. 








Le 
lit 
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*“*A Yard of Pansies”’--Free 
' 
One of these exquisite oil 
companion piece to “ 
original painting which cost $300, will be sent to you or 
any of your friends, who will enclose three two-cent 
stamps each, to pa > 

mying it will be full directions for beautifully frami 
t at home at a cost of a few cents, making a Christmas gift 
worth at least $5.00. This valuable present will be sent 
‘0 you to show you the beautiful works of art that yeh ane 
ress 


t 
li 


W. Jennings Demorest, 15 E. 14th St., New York. 


ures 36 inches long, a 


A Yard and equal to 


for packing, mailing, etc. Accom- 


with Damorest’s Famity Macazine. A 


SCMHARTSHURN  SHADEROLLERS 


& “LAD 
lie Sb 


I SHORN) 








Extensions, Greenh 
Art Galleries, Stables, Dairy, 
Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. All places where 
heat is desired 
a SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
Sotp sy Tux HovsrrvasisuiNe AxD Stove TRADE. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 

67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


For chapped hands, face, lips, or any rough- 
ness uf the skin. is the oldest and most re- 
liable preparation of its kind on the market, 
Send 2-cent stamp for latest directions—how 
to use perfumes. 


P. B. KBYS, 408 State Street, Chicago. 








N 


at home. Reply with stamped en 


188 CAMILLA AVERY, South Bend, Ind., Box 
30, pays $18 a week to ladies for writing, etc., 











LANE’S MEDIGINE 


All draggists sell it at 50c. and $1.00 per package. If can- 
Bot obtain it, send your address for a free sample. 
Poh ey = Ft 
and address ATOR F. WOODWARD, Lx Koy, N. Y. 
NO MORE BALD HEADS, 

THIN OR GRAY HAIR. 

Use Loftie’s Hair Restorative. Is 
recommended by the beet Chemists 
and Physicians of Central New York, 


Salvatorium is an infallible remedy 
for restoring Gray Hair. . Thirty. 
five years’ experience in sale and 
mannfactnres of Human Hair Goods 

bles us to compound the best 
remedies ever offered to the public. 
You make no mistake in giving 
them a trial. Have your draggiet 
order them for you,or remit $1.00. We 
will send them to you by express. 
Agents wanted. 


HENRY LOFTIE & SON, 
Syracuse, New York. 


re pe 
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the skin to its 
aclear 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 
HOOPING-COUGH 
sROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
effectual 


Cure without 


Sate 








HAIR A” SKIN. 


Prevents 














_ IT TOUCHES 


THE * 


* double-quick ” 
opens the pores, 





ood’s Penetrating Plaster 
wonderful improvement on common porous plasters. 


Penetrating 


killer to penetrate (go through) the skin and 

stop the ache immediately. Unrivalled remedy 

for Rheumatism, Lame Back, Sciatica, Lumbago, etc. Try one. 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. 


plaster. Contains a mild solvent which 
enabling the pain- 


Plaster. 


it TOUCHES 


<>'sPOT. 





eee 
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